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DELIMITATION AND DEFINITION 


THE constitution of the National Council 
of Edueation specifies that at the annual 
meeting of the council a report shall be made 
on the educational progress accomplished 
since the meeting and the report of the year 
before. ‘‘There shall be appointed annually 
a committee of one to submit at the next 
meeting a report on educational progress 
during the past year in which a survey of 
the important movements and events in edu- 
cation during the preceding year is given.’’ 
A charge of such scope and magnitude, in- 
tended to take the form of a half-hour report, 
necessitates sharp delimitation and defi- 
nition of ‘‘movements and events in educa- 
tion.’’ 

One approach to a review of progress 
would be through an analysis of the educa- 
tional research of the past twelve months. 
There was a time from 1922-1925 when the 
president of the American Educational Re- 
search Association was bold enough to un- 
dertake such a task annually, although at 
that time the undertaking was not so hope- 
less as to-day, in terms of a half-hour report. 
Since 1931 the Review of Educational Re- 
search has been performing this function, 
using more than 500 pages a year to sum- 

1 Read before the National Council of Education, 


Cleveland, February 27, 1939. For the preceding 


annual report see SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 345-52, 
March 12, 1938. 


marize some 3,500 investigations. Biblio- 
graphical guides in education are well rep- 
resented by the Education Index, which be- 
gan publication in 1929, and by the annual 
bibliography of educational research which 
has been issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation since 1928. The latter is devoted 
primarily to a listing of graduate theses in 
education, of which there were 541 doctors’ 
and 2,736 masters’ in 1936-37. The develop- 
ment of three major bibliographical and 
summarizing guides during the past decade 
—Review of Educational Research, Educa- 
tion Index and the Office of Education an- 
nual bibliography of theses—causes us to 
wonder how we ever did without them, and 
turns our attention elsewhere for to-day’s 
progress report. It may be added that an 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research and 
a Dictionary of Education are under way. 
Another possible approach in surveying 
movements and events in education would 
be a canvass of changes or developments in 
such areas as: educational legislation, local 
school units, certification, salaries, tenure, 
compulsory attendance, buildings, finance, 
curriculum, method, measurement, ete. 
However, such trends are well summarized 
in the statistical reports and biennial sur- 
veys of the Office of Education, which consti- 
tute an excellent source of information con- 
cerning present conditions, statistics and 
important movements in education. Our 
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chief regret is that the lapse of time is so 
great between the collection of the data 
and the publication of the reports. 

If to-day’s report of progress is to be 
neither a bibliographical summary of re- 
search nor a Statistical survey of current 
conditions and trends in education, one 
major approach remains; namely, to review 
the accomplishments of the past year in 
terms of large-scale, cooperative ventures 
and the work of major deliberative commit- 
tees. This plan was followed in last year’s 
report to the council and seems entirely in 
keeping with the interests of the council, 
which is itself a deliberative, coordinating 
agency of national scope. According to its 


constitution, ‘‘the National Council of Edu- 
cation shall have for its object the considera- 
tion and discussion of educational questions 
of general interest and public importance, 
. . . to provide a forum for the considera- 
tion of plans and policies for the improve- 
ment of the national system of education in 


the United States ... to further the ob- 
jects of the N. E. A., and to use its best 
efforts to promote the cause of education in 
general.’’ It is fortunate for our purposes 
that the Educational Policies Commission 
has recently issued a valuable bulletin? 
which departs from its earlier annual prac- 
tice of an annotated listing of national de- 
liberative committee reports to a digest of 
the committee publications of the past year. 


MaJor EpucATIONAL PROJECTS 


Comment should be made on certain fol- 
low-up work of the Committee on the Orien- 


2 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Deliberative 
Jommittee Reports,’’ 1938. Washington: National 
Education Association, January, 1939. Pp. 62. 
The foregoing source and the Department of Re- 
search News of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search have been especially helpful in preparing 
the present discussion. In the interests of conserva- 
tion of space, the latter source will not be cited 
again in the form of documentation by the writer, 
who is the editor of the particular service in ques- 
tion. 
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tation of Secondary Education, even though 
its two major reports on ‘‘The Issues of 
Secondary Education’’ and ‘‘The Functions 
of Secondary Education’’ were cited a year 
ago. The planning committee of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association jis 
fostering a plan for the organization of dis- 
cussion groups among school administrators 
throughout the nation. A national office 
has been set up in Washington, D. C., and 
a coordinator appointed in each of the 
states. The plan used has been to divide 
each state into local areas of suitable size 
so that the principals in each district can 
meet periodically to discuss concrete and 
definite problems of secondary education. 
While ‘‘The Issues of Secondary Eduea- 
tion’’ and ‘‘The Functions of Secondary 
Education’’ have been generally used as a 
basis for discussion this year, the primary 
purpose of the planning committee is not to 
get these reports before the educators of the 
country, desirable as this is, but rather to 
effect organizations of principals on a local 
basis throughout the nation as a permanent 
feature of the educational machinery. The 
fact is emphasized that if the principals of 
the different states are organized into groups 
and are meeting frequently for the purpose 
of considering vital educational problems, a 
means will have been developed whereby im- 
portant educational programs of every kind 
may be assured of immediate and effective 
consideration. 

The staff of the Cooperative Study of See- 
ondary School Standards, after its try-out 
program involving the application of tenta- 
tive criteria to 200 secondary schools, con- 
ducted intensive work with tabulation of the 
original data, weighting the various ratings 
and evaluations computing scores on fea- 
tures of educational services in the schools by 
applying these weightings to the evaluations, 
deriving norms and preparing scales (‘‘edu- 
cational temperatures’’) on the various fea- 
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tures in each of the 200 schools. An im- 
portant part of the work has been the analy- 
sis to determine which of the measures are 
most discriminative in distinguishing good 
schools from schools not so good. In part 
through statistical means and in _ part 
through subjective judgment based on ex- 
tensive experience with the measures, three 
scales have been developed. Three major 
publications have been prepared and printed 
for distribution: (1) the ‘‘Evaluative Cri- 
teria’’ (152 pp.), in a revised form; (2) a 
manual, ‘‘How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School’’ (172 pp.), intended for the assis- 
tance of those wishing to put into practice 
the procedures for evaluation developed 
by the Cooperative Study; and (3) ‘‘Edu- 
cational Temperatures’’ (56 pp.), a book of 
blank thermometers—however, with the 
various norms indicated—on which may be 
charted the scores secured by the evaluation 
of a given school. The necessity for evalu- 
ating schools in terms of their philosophy 
and objectives has been stressed throughout 
the whole period of the Cooperative Study. 
The attempts of the study, however, to get 
at the objectives of the schools have not 
been entirely successful, and as it neared the 
time first set for closing up the research 
work in June, 1938, it was felt more and 
more insistently that further work ought to 
be done in this important area. With the 
aid of additional appropriations from the 
foundation and the regional associations, 
plans were initiated for an intensive study 
of the educational philosophy in 16 schools 
and of the methods by which schools may be 
evaluated in terms of their philosophy. In 
many respects the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards parallels the 
somewhat earlier work of the Committee on 
Revision of Standards of the North Central 
Association, especially in its emphasis on 
qualitative measures of educational effi- 
ciency. The latter project completed its 
program of publication during 1937. 

As its program of investigation nears the 
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date of completion (1940), the reports of 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education have in- 
eluded ‘‘Youth-Serving Organizations,”’’ 
identifying and describing 330 national, 
non-governmental, youth-serving agencies; 
‘*Youth Surveys—Finding the Facts,’’ de- 
scribing and classifying 166 recent surveys 
of youth; ‘‘Secondary Education for Youth 
in Modern America’’; and ‘‘How Fare 
American Youth?”’ giving in brief the con- 
clusions to which the commission’s researches 
so far lead. Reports of three major studies 
cover the youth surveys in Maryland, Dallas 
(Texas) and Muncie (Indiana). The first 
of these is a printed volume, ‘‘Youth Tell 
Their Story,’’ for sale by the American 
Council on Education ; the other two are sub- 
stantial mimeographed reports distributed 
free on payment of express charges. Two 
other completed investigations deal with the 
social and educational aspects of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which involved testing 
programs in 238 camps, and with a nation- 
wide canvass of the health of college fresh- 
men and of college health facilities. During 
the past year the commission has undertaken 
three new studies. The first is an extensive 
survey of Negro youth, in which the status 
of these young people will be determined and 
inquiry made into the effect upon personality 
of membership in a racial minority. The 
second, which is being made in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Service, 
is a program of occupational research de- 
signed to discover and test new and im- 
proved methods of vocational guidance and 
placement. The third project, which has 
recently been begun, is a study of youth-led 
organizations. The commission’s publica- 
tion program for the next year includes 
several studies of special areas of youth 
problems, prepared for it by expert report- 
ers. These will comprise: ‘‘Education in 
Family Living,’’ by Joseph K. Folsom; 
‘‘The National Interest in the Education of 
Youth,’’ by Newton Edwards; and ‘‘The 
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Occupational Adjustment of Youth,’’ by 
members of the commission’s staff. There 
is available a pamphlet, ‘‘How to Make a 
Community Youth Survey,’’ embodying the 
results of the commission’s recent experience 
along this line. Certainly the commission 
has accepted one of the greatest challenges 
of the decade of the thirties in its attack 
on the current problems of modern youth. 

The Progressive Education Association 
has commissions which are active in three 
significant areas. The Commission on the 
Relation of School and College has entered 
its sixth year of work. The major cur- 
riculum developments of the past year are: 
serious study of the social implications of 
subjects as usually organized; change in 
content of subjects in the light of their social 
bearings; and further search for funda- 
mental bases of interrelationship of subject- 
matter fields. Many of the schools have 
reached the conclusion that the needs com- 
mon to all students can not be met satis- 
factorily through the organization of the 
curriculum in terms of traditional subjects. 
Having tried coordination or integration of 
subjects with unsatisfactory results, they are 
now making a direct attempt to meet the 
common needs of students by means of the 
core curriculum. The evaluation staff has 
been developing tests in connection with 
nine major classes of objectives ; namely, the 
acquisition of information, the development 
of ability to do reflective thinking, the im- 
provement of work habits and study skills, 
the development of attitudes, the develop- 
ment of interests, the development of appre- 
ciation, social sensitivity, social adjustment 
and emotional maturity. 

The Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum was established in 1932 by the 
executive board of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association to study the fundamental 
problems of reorganization in secondary 
education. Its work, now drawing to a 
close, has been carried on by committees in 
various subject-matter areas and by a Study 
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of Adolescents. ‘‘Recognizing Secondary 
Educeation,’’ which sets forth the basic 
philosophy and approach of the commission, 
will be published in the spring. Two reports 
of subject-matter area committees have al- 
ready appeared: ‘‘Science in General Edu- 
cation,’’ the report of the Committee on the 
Function of Science in General Education; 
and ‘‘ Teaching Creative Writing,’’ by Law- 
rence H. Conrad and the Committee on the 
Function of English in General Education. 
The Committee on the Function of Language 
in General Education is preparing two re- 
ports which will appear in 1939, one entitled 
‘‘Language in General Education’”’ and the 
other, ‘‘Enriching the Reading Program.”’ 
Other volumes in this series, to appear in 
1939, are the reports of the Committees on 
the Function of Art, Mathematies and Social 
Studies in General Education. The publica- 
tions of the Study of Adolescents (which 
has also contributed to the reports of the 
committees) are addressed to teachers, 
curriculum makers, school administrators, 
research psychologists and parents. Its find- 
ings are intended to provide a meaningful 
description of adolescent development, to 
suggest techniques whereby schools may gain 
additional understanding of their students, 
and in general to show the relationship be- 
tween the demands of healthy personality 
development and the process of educational 
reconstruction on the secondary level. 

The Commission on Human Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association pub- 
lished during 1938 Taylor’s ‘‘Do Adolescents 
Need Parents ?’’ Rosenblatt’s ‘‘ Literature as 
Exploration’? and Stern’s ‘‘The Family: 
Past and Present.’’ 

During the fall and winter the United 
States Government Advisory Committee on 
Education has been publishing the series of 
staff studies on which its report to Congress 
in February, 1938, was based. The topics 
covered include: The National Youth Ad- 
ministration; Library Service; Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled; 
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Public Education in the District of Colum- 
bia; Education in the Forty-eight States; 
Organization and Administration of Public 
Education ; State Personnel Administration : 
With Special Reference to Departments of 
Education; Federal Aid and the Tax Prob- 
lem; Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education; the Extent of 
Equalization Secured through State School 
Funds; Selected Legal Problems in Provid- 
ing Federal Aid for Education; Vocational 
Education; the Land-Grant Colleges; Spe- 
cial Problems of Negro Education; Educa- 
tional Activities of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration ; Public Education in the Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions; Education 
of Children on Federal Reservations; Edu- 
cational Service for Indians; and Research 
in the United States Office of Education. 
The Edueational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has now published three funda- 
mental interpretations of the relationship 
which publie education bears to our national 
life. Created in November, 1935, to define 
guiding policies for American education, the 
commission published its first pronounce- 
ment, ‘*The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy,”’ a little more than 
a year later. Since then it has elaborated 
the concepts in this initial document into two 
further statements entitled ‘‘The Purposes 
of Edueation in American Democracy”’ 
(September, 1938) and ‘‘The Structure and 
Administration of Education in American 
Demoeraey’’ (June, 1938). The statement 
of purposes in terms of education for self- 
realization, human relationships, economic 
eflicieney and eivie responsibility is undoubt- 
edly the most penetrating such analysis in 
print. Plans for the coming year call for 
completion of two pronouncements. ‘‘The 
Economie Basis of Education,’’ which will 
be comparable in importance with the first 
three reports mentioned, makes clear the 
tremendous potential economic consequences 
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of effectively free public education. ‘‘Social 
Services and the Schools’’ defines the sphere 
of educational service and sets forth policies 
for cooperation with related services which 
lie outside the field of education. 

A five-year study of teacher education has 
been launched by the American Council on 
Education. The new project grows out of a 
preliminary inquiry into the problems of 
teacher education made by a special sub- 
committee of the council’s committee on 
problems and plans. The report of this sub- 
committee has been published as one of the 
American Council on Education Studies 
under the title, ‘‘Major Issues in Teacher 
Education.’’ It forecasts the character of 
the project now under way in its recom- 
mendations that: (1) the utmost ingenious 
collaboration be exercised to draw into this 
study all those associations and institutions 
whose experienced judgments may con- 
tribute to the solution of the problems in- 
volved; (2) ample funds be secured to make 


possible a nation-wide study which will have 
wise judgments on the part of a governing 
committee or commission, skilful staff direc- 
tion and cogent interpretation of findings 
which will be translated into procedures in 


practice as rapidly as may be. This study, 
following rather closely on the heels of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers by the U. S. Office of Education, promises 
to merit the closest attention in a decade 
when the problems of teachers, and likewise 
of the youth to be taught, have been greatly 
multiplied and frequently distorted. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching® has issued a partial 
report of a project undertaken ten years 
ago for the state of Pennsylvania, involving 
the examination of 26,000 high-school seniors 
and the testing of students in nearly fifty 
Pennsylvania colleges. The chief interest of 


3 Wm. 8S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, ‘‘ The Stu- 
dent and His Knowledge.’’ Bulletin No. 29. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1938. Pp. xx +406. 
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the report centers on the results of an iden- 
tical eight-hour examination in the main 
aspects of a general education. This was 
given to high-school seniors, college sopho- 
mores and college seniors. Some colleges 
examined all their classes. It turned out 
that nearly a quarter of the high-school 
seniors surpassed the average college sopho- 
more, and more than a quarter of the col- 
lege seniors scored below the average college 
sophomore. The report concludes that ob- 
viously there is no sophomore standard any 
more than there is a senior standard or a 
high-school standard. Of especial interest 
are the test results for high-school seniors 
who went to college as compared with those 
who went to work. The colleges took about 
4,000 altogether, but 1,000 of these scored 
below the average of all who did not go to 
college, while at the same time there were 
3,000 not going to college who were above 
the average of the 4,000 who did go. The 


report urges that this condition be corrected. 


Senior-college students intending to teach 
averaged below the average of nearly every 
other vocational class. Many of them had 
lower scores than high-school seniors four 
years below them. The report proposes that 
systematic tests be applied to make sure 
that teachers have as good an education as 
that already possessed by the pupils they 
expect to teach. It is urged that pseudo- 
standards of time and credit be abandoned 
in favor of suitability of the institution’s 
program to the ascertained character and 
peculiar needs of the student. The success 
of the teacher in dealing with essentials of 
education other than knowledge and impart- 
ing of information quite properly is stressed. 

During the past year the Board of Re- 
gents of New York State has been issuing 
the findings of its Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State 
of New York. The inquiry has addressed 
itself to seven major fields: (1) a study of 
the financial problems of the public school 
system, including an examination of the 
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present school district organization; (2) a 
study of elementary education, with a view 
to re-evaluation of the work of the elemen- 
tary schools; (3) a study of various types 
of education on the secondary level, with a 
view to evaluating the appropriateness and 
adequacy of these provisions; (4) a study 
of the demands and provisions for adult and 
higher education at public expense; (5) a 
study of the selection, training, quality and 
compensation of the teaching personnel, 
with a view to determining the future roles 
of the teacher-training institutions; (6) a 
study of federal aid, to reveal the influence 
of existing federal subsidies and to determine 
the policy which the state should follow with 
respect to seeking or accepting federal ap- 
propriations; and (7) a study of the State 
Education Department, with a view to de- 
termining the effectiveness of its organiza- 
tion and the desirable scope of its functions. 

The Committee on Modern Languages of 
the American Council on Education has 
continued its research activities in the field 
of modern language teaching during the 
past year with the publication of ‘‘An 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, 1932-37.’’ This under- 
taking is a continuation of two similar pub- 
lications, published in 1928 and 1933. 
Progress is being made with two major pro- 
jects, counts of syntactical phenomena in 
French and in German. The purpose of 
these studies is to furnish for teachers and 
text-book makers objective data for selecting 
syntax material in place of the traditional 
and often irrational usages now prevailing. 
Last spring the committee was entrusted 
with a new responsibility, a study of the 
teaching of English to students of other 
speech. These activities represent a signifi- 
cant continuation of the earlier work of the 
American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages. 

The Joint Commission of the Mathemat- 
ical Association of America and of the 
National Council of Mathematics Teachers 
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has issued a preliminary report during the 
past year. The purpose of the commission 
is to study the problems in the entire field 
from elementary to collegiate mathematics, 
to determine the part mathematics should 
play in general education and to make 
recommendations. It is to continue the 
work of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements. Much is to be gained 
for mathematics from the recognition that 
reforms in secondary mathematics are re- 
lated to the reorganization of elementary 
school mathematics and that reforms in 
college mathematics are similarly related 
to the reorganization of the subject in the 
high school. 

The Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation has established a clearing house of 
information and activity on visual problems, 
as they relate to general education. As part 
of its funetions, the committee intends to 
coordinate the work of other centers inter- 
ested in films. It plans to establish review- 
ing panels of experts in various educational 
fields to view and appraise educational films 
which are now available, and to outline areas 
for needed film production; to establish 
experimental centers in various institutions 
to study techniques related to the use of 
films in educational programs; and to spon- 
sor a Series of institutes and conferences in 
which results of evaluation and experimental 
activities will be made widely available to 
teachers and administrators. 

The subjects studied and the data reported 
in the earlier volumes of the Stanford 
‘Genetic Studies of Genius’’ are now being 
followed up, after a period from 1929 to 
1936 when no systematic check-up was at- 
tempted. The large majority of the sub- 
jects, both boys and girls, have made good. 
Many of the boys are now well started on 
their careers as university teachers or re- 
searchers. A few are nationally known for 
their achievements. Roughly, half of the 
Subjects in both sex groups are married. 
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Mortality has been at about the ‘‘expected”’ 
rate. Mental breakdowns have perhaps 
been below the expectancy for the general 
population. 

This year and last year are unusual in the 
number of significant educational yearbooks 
produced. Space and time permit no more 
than mention of such contributions of 1938 
and 1939: American Association of School 
Administrators, ‘‘ Youth Education To-day”’ 
and ‘‘Schools in Small Communities’’; De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, ‘‘Fit to 
Teach: A Study of the Health Problems of 
Teachers,’’ and with the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, ‘‘The Implica- 
of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher’’; Department of Elementary 
School Principals, ‘‘Newer Practices in 
Reading in the Elementary School’’ and 
‘‘Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School Child’’; Department of 
Rural Education, ‘‘ Newer Types of Instrue- 
tion in Small Rural Schools’’; Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
tion, ‘‘Cooperation: Principles and Prac- 
tices’’; John Dewey Society, ‘‘ Educational 
Freedom and Democracy”’ and ‘‘ Democracy 
and the Curriculum’’; National Council for 
the Social Studies, ‘‘The Contribution of 
Research to the Teaching of the Social 
Studies’’ and ‘‘Utilization of Community 
Resources in the Social Studies’’; National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematies, ‘‘The 
Nature of Proof’’; National Society for the 
Study of Education, ‘‘Guidance in Educa- 
tional Institutions,’’ ‘‘The Scientific Move- 
ment in Edueation,’’ ‘‘Child Development 
and the Curriculum,’’ and ‘‘General Edu- 
eation in the American College’’; and Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, ‘‘ Approaches to the Study of College 
Instruction.”’ 


tions 


EVALUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Major projects of the type described above 
require large financial subsidies and com- 
Much of the financial 


support has come from the Carnegie Foun- 


petent supervision. 
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dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
General Education Board and the Federal 
Government. Among the coordinating 
agencies are the American Council on Edu- 
cation, National Society for the Study of 
Education, U. 8S. Office of Education and 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The surprising thing is 
that the present decade of financial strin- 
gency has been accompanied by the inaugu- 
ration of a period of large-scale, cooperative 
research in education. Is an explanation to 
be found in the suggestion that foundations, 
professional associations, educational insti- 
tutions, many individuals and at least some 
governments have come in such times to 
recognize that the relatively permanent 
human values reside in the training of the 
intellect and in the search for truth? 
Nothing in this summary is intended to 
discount individual effort in educational 
research. There is as important a place for 
the initiative and ingenuity of individual 
problem solving in research as for the exer- 
cise of the untrammeled human spirit in the 
democratic way of life. However, the com- 
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plexities of the problems in both the social 
sciences and modern democracies make ‘‘rug- 
ged individualism’’ no longer self-sufficient 
for purposes of either research or govern- 
ment. There are to-day many other oppor- 
tunities not yet utilized for coordinating 
individual effort into a significant whole of 
problem solving in the social sciences and 
for articulating individual action into a 
comprehensive, meaningful pattern of group 
living in a democracy. 

The National Council of Education, in 
terms of its purpose and composition, is in 
a strategic position to share in the consid- 
eration of such studies and problems as 
have been outlined above. This it is doing 
to-day and to-morrow, and should receive 
encouragement from the present progress 
report. To-day’s summary has been frankly 
optimistic. Its title stresses the word, 
progress. There will be other times, places 
and audiences for reporting more destructive 
criticisms or even some educational losses. 
Has any profession, not even excluding 
medicine, spent a more active, purposeful 
year in the study of its major problems? 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN A DEMOCRACY’ 


By ORDWAY TEAD 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


IF it is true that it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, it ean be counted to the credit 
of certain European influences that to-day 
Americans are more united than ever in 
defending, affirming and advancing their 
faith in democracy. This is a priceless boon. 
For blessings which we have or convictions 
which we cherish only because we are accus- 
tomed to them soon cease to have reality or 
value for us; and then begin to slip away 

1 Address given at the meeting of Lincoln’s 
Birthday Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
3 P.M., February 12, 1939, and broadcast from sta- 
tion WNYC. 


altogether. Human beings have always to 
be on their guard against taking certain 
truths so much for granted that they lose 
interest in supporting them and forget, too, 
that such support has to be in action, not in 
mere lip service. 

It is therefore splendidly appropriate 
that an organized body of America’s most 
eminent scientists should select the birthday 
of our greatest martyred President to reaf 
firm in gatherings the country over their 
stand for democratic principles and meth- 
ods. Scientists are by definition truth- 
seekers in given areas of knowledge. They 
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are seekers who profess and employ certain 
established and tested methods of inquiry 
and synthesis. They are in the aggregate 
a body of citizens who have, especially in the 
last century, added immeasurably to human- 
ity’s command over material resources and 
forces and over the humane conditions of 
mankind’s survival. If the contribution of 
science to human happiness as such has 
seemed less than might have been expected 
this may have some direct connection with 
the extent to which the scientist, as such, 
has perhaps not always been fully aware of 
the meaning of his democratic commitment 
and of all that this has implied not alone in 
terms of his freedom but in terms of his 
social responsibilities. 

Several assumptions underlie what I shall 
say and it is better that they be made at 
once explicit. One is that every teacher 
teaches himself and imparts his own total 
life attitude as much if not more than he 
imparts his subject-matter. The student’s 
ultimate residuum of gain from every good 
teacher partakes of that teacher’s integrity 
and philosophy equally with the knowledge 
that may be passed on. Second, if science 
and science instruction are important—and 
we agree that they are—they are important 
in relation to something and for something. 
There is no such thing as value or impor- 
tance in a vacuum. There is always the un- 
said assumption that what is important is 
so to humanity. The relevance of scientific 
knowledge and of seientifie research even in 
its ‘‘purest’’ phases is to the grasp men seek 
over a world the mastery of which is essen- 
tial to survival and to the pursuit of happi- 
Third, the concern of scientists about 
(lemocracy is not something to be separately 
and independently pursued in some spare- 
time compartment of effort, but is integral 

is organically bone and sinew with, the 
way they live and work and the way they 
interpret and _ utilize scientific 


knowledge. 


ness, 


( xpress, 


Scientists, like the rest of us, are demo- 
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erats in a persuasive way, not by virtue of 
affiliations or movements, but by virtue of 
behavior in their chosen careers, which is 
guided by a desire to act as controllers of 
their own destinies and as the fullest possi- 
ble contributors to the common good. 

If assent is given to these premises, I pro- 
pose now to consider four questions: 

(1) Why has scientific knowledge not as 
yet cross-fertilized more fruitfully with the 
democratie aspiration ? 

(2) For what benefits should a democracy 
properly turn to the scientist ? 

(3) How does science instruction bear 
upon the advancement of democracy? And 

(4) How ean scientific teaching contrib- 
ute in its own right to this advancement ? 

(1) I make bold to say that the scientific 
contribution to date has not been wholly 
positive in its impact upon democratic so- 
ciety. ‘‘It can not be true unless it can be 


proved; it can not be true if it can not be 
measured, ’’—these attitudes on the part of 
some among the scientific fraternity have 


helped to a dogmatism, and even an authori- 
tarian arrogance which have not always 
fostered tolerance or open-mindedness. 
Specialism among scientists has also led 
some to an increasing inability to see special- 
ized knowledge in its total relation to the 
truth-seeking effort. Whitehead rightly 
points out that ‘‘as the subject-matter of a 
science expands, its relevance to the uni- 
verse contracts.’? And as the specialist 
refines his methods and limits his range of 
study, there is the danger that he will be 
less interested in its relevance and less con- 
cerned to see the bearing of his findings 
upon the rest of the body politic. The medi- 
cal world, for example, is surely aware of 
this hazard in the diagnoses sometimes made 
by specialists; and inventors like the Rust 
brothers of automatic cotton picker fame, 
who are spending thought and money to be 
sure their invention does not harm cotton 
workers economically, are exceptional. 
Again, the teaching of scientific subjects 
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has surely in some universities been pursued 
with a too intense vocationalism. Promis- 
ing chemists, physicists and engineers are 
offered uncritically to the highest bidder; 
instruction is adapted to the specifications 
of prospective employers; and the one who 
is to pay the piper tends to call the instruc- 
tional tune. There are many honorable 
exceptions to this which I gladly acknowl- 
edge. The Federal Government and numer- 
ous state and local agencies, for example, 
are manned by thousands of devoted scien- 
tists whose contribution is wholly conse- 
crated to the public good. Nevertheless, we 
can not ignore the fact that too many teach- 
ers and graduating students secure consul- 
tant or employee positions in relation to 
which no question seems ever to arise in any 
one’s mind as to the use to be made of their 
skill and as to who shall immediately benefit 
therefrom. 

But, perhaps most important of all, is the 
influence abroad in the world, for the 
growth of which scientific teachers must 
admit some responsibility, of a determinis- 
tie outlook which, in theory at least, denies 
to human effort and human choice any valid- 
ity or possibility. It may be a perversion 
of scientific doctrine, but it is a wide-spread 
one, which has led many people to believe 
that the universe as a whole and man’s 
struggle in it are purely mechanistic in 
character, are completely caused by forces 
over which men have no influence, and that 
in consequence any notion of purpose, of 
control, of choice and of mastery is wholly 
an illusion. Surely no more sinister and 
defeatist notion was ever set afoot in the 
world than this callow but prevalent atti- 
tude which proclaims that ‘‘science teaches”’ 
that the world is an uncontrollable mecha- 
nism which is wound up and is gradually 
running down. And scientific instruction 
can not remain exempt from the indictment 
that it has, however unwittingly, fostered 
such notions. 

(2) I have not taken time to set forth 
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these negative aspects of the picture, just 
to be ungracious in the face of those whose 
wisdom has occasioned this meeting. Rather 
is it necessary, if scientific teaching is to be 
an organic part of our search to realize 
democracy more fully among us, to see the 
task in its true size and quality. For obvi- 
ously there are vital and untold benefits 
which can and should derive from a proper 
interpretation of scientific instruction. 

What are these benefits? The first would 
by common consent be the propagation of 
an attitude of mind extending to one’s at- 
tack on all life’s problems which is animated 
by curiosity, open-mindedness, tentativeness 
and willingness to experiment—that total 
way of reflection which at its best bears the 
honorable name of the ‘‘scientifie method of 
thinking.’’ And the sole problem here is to 
assure a complete carry-over of this attitude 
from the science classroom or laboratory 
into every problem and choice in conduct 
which every student faces. 

Again, we have a right to the benefit of 
the student’s awareness that science is 
studied at all because it assumes an under- 
lying orderliness in the universe which ean 
be discovered ; assumes that from a knowl- 
edge of the laws of that universe comes the 
only possible guide to the mastery and im- 
provement of man’s life on the globe; as- 
sumes that the adventure of truth-seeking 
has value and merits the devotion and sacr'- 
fice it has in fact secured from the finest 
scientists. 

In other words, scientists must be clearer 
with laymen that their whole effort is based 
upon a faith, a conviction of things not seen, 
to the effect that we do in fact live in a uni- 
verse which is at least potentially one of law 
and order and that man’s conformity to that 
law is the price of his survival. ‘‘Never, 0, 
never,’’ said the English Burke, ‘‘did na- 
ture say one thing and wisdom say 4l- 
other.’’ 

A further benefit to be secured relates to 
our knowledge of the proper sphere of and 
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therefore the limits upon the uses of sci- 
ence. Science is not a philosophy or a guide 
to life. Seience is the knowing; man is the 
knower. Science is an instrument of human 
inquiry, a body of intellectual tools, premises 
and approaches to the solution of certain 
kinds of problems. It is interested to dis- 
cover ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how.’’ It is diagnostic, 
analytical, concerned with causes. It gains 
ground by isolating away from life relations 
the particular thing it studies, but by that 
very process of isolation it is concerned with 
less than the whole truth. No area of expe- 
rience is exempt from study in a scientific 
way. But every area of experience is not 
necessarily a matter for induction and 
proof. Falling in love, the joy of looking at 
a great picture or listening to a great sym- 
phony, the affection of parent and child— 
these are uneontestable realities—self-justi- 
fied, valued, unarguable. The whole will- 
to-live defies explanation. Reality, says the 
philosopher (Dixon), is not to be caught in 
the meshes of our human eategories. 

Science may make judgments as to mate- 
rial existences. But it is philosophy and 
religion which make judgments about value, 
purpose and aim. Here are two kinds of 
preoccupation and outlook—two different 
kinds of discourse. And to allow any shal- 
low scientist to affirm that there is only one 
kind—that which treats of what can be 
handled or counted or weighed—is a breach 
of trust; is putting the value of what is 
thought ahead of the value of the thinker. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the bene- 
fits which science ean bring in the utilitarian 
realm. Yet no one ean think of these con- 
tributions without remembering the compli- 
cations ensuing out of scientific efforts due 
to our patent laws, patent monopolies, the 
shelving of patents, the invention of engines 
and materials of destruction, the use of in- 
ventions for private profit, the unemploy- 
ment caused by the rapid introduction of 
technological improvements. Scientists have 
themselves, perhaps, been too slow in realiz- 
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ing that at this point there are moral and 
social implications of their brain children 
to which they have been blind. Some social- 
izing of the outlook of scientists is surely a 
requisite if from their instruction and from 
their discoveries the benefits are unquestion- 
ably to outweigh the immediate hazards. 

The conditions of the use of scientifie re- 
sults are set by the kind of economy in which 
we live. It is surely a part of democratic 
knowledge to see that in this economy the 
results I refer to are on the whole used only 
when this brings direct economic advantage 
to some special group. Yet the results we 
might rightfully boast if there were no such 
restraint upon utilization of scientifie in- 
struments would be a veritable Pandora’s 
box of possible plenitude—from field and 
forest and from machine. If, as might be 
shown in purely scientific and statistical 
terms, the abundance of the earth could 
readily make human life truly abundant in 
a material way, can scientists stand apart 
from the world as it is and say that it is no 
concern of theirs as to where, how or why 
their contributions are or are not made use 
of for the common good ? 

If a scientific planning that would relate 
material resources to human needs makes 
any sense and appeal to rational minds, is it 
not imperative as a democratic mandate that 
scientists strive to extend the idea that in an 
economy where scientific planning was be- 
ing employed the results of scientific knowl- 
edge could and would be democratically 
enjoyed ? 

(3) Such questions bring me to my third 
point, namely, that scientific education does 
of course have a close connection with the 
effective advancement of the democratic 
idea. Scientists are our major source of 
reliance for dissemination of that habit of 
mind, essential in a democracy, which says 
that we will seek all the facts in facing every 
problem in society. The only antidote we 
know to that retreat from reason which in 
Europe is threatening civilization itself is 
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the rapid spread of a capacity among our 
citizens to solve problems in rational ways. 

And that antidote of free discussion, free 
appraisal, untrammeled search for the 
means of mastery, depends upon a univer- 
sal education in which the passion to know 
and the passion to act fraternally are judi- 
ciously balanced. 

Also, there will be fields in which we do 
not give the last word to the scientific ex- 
pert. His relation to a democracy is neces- 
sarily a peculiar one. It is a relation of 
consultation, persuasion and eonsent. It 
requires strategy, leadership and basic po- 
litical shrewdness, as our current attack on 
venereal disease illustrates. It has been cor- 
rectly said that ‘‘the expert must be on tap 
’? His role as scientist is 
And part of the 


and not on top. 
instrumental, not final. 


educational job, therefore, is to be sure that 
the moral and social claim upon him is 
clearly impressed during the years of his 


instruction. 

One further potential benefit needs to be 
mentioned as it bears on education. In- 
creasingly our scientifically trained students 
get ultimately into administrative posts in 
industry. Their training and experience 
have been with things; and they are sud- 
denly projected into dealings with people. 
The results, to put it mildly, have not al- 
ways been salutary. The best expert is by 
no means always the best manager and coor- 
dinator of the work of others. And we have 
the educational task of broadening the base 
of technical instruction so that those who 
are to be responsible for the destinies and 
work of thousands of their fellow-citizens 
shall employ the same kind of disinterested 
thought in human dealings that they use in 
their technology. There is, in fact, a tre- 
mendous job to be done here. 

(4) This leads me to ask how science 
teaching itself may bear directly on demo- 
cratic advancement. In the light of the 
foregoing, I venture that the basic aims of 


The 


science teaching need re-examination. 
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major objective of this instruction is the 
rigorous imparting of the scientific method 
of thinking, so grasped that the student uses 
it continuously with all kinds of problems, 

A like objective is to bring the student 
to realize the s ial and moral impact and 
implications of scientific activity. Which 
means his concern, in terms of his total 
grasp of the political economy, that he is 
using his wisdom democratically and not 
having his talents used exploitatively for 
ends that are selfish if not actually anti- 
social. The benefits of a scientific point of 
view toward our total economy, of an appli- 
cation of familiar patterns of scientific 
planning thought to the human needs of our 
society—surely a vision of these should be 
caught, out of scientific study. 

Science teaching, in short, will have a rig- 
orous content, but it will infuse instruction 
with an imaginative sense of how a scientific 
outlook can be at once eritical and creative 
about our pursuit of happiness in an econ- 
omy which supports its millions in idleness 
because it does not dare to let them apply 
technology for their own account. For 
many students who will never become pro- 
fessional scientists it is likely that the pres- 
ent stressing of time-consuming laboratory 
practice obscures the woods of wisdom in 
favor of the trees of technique. 

Then, too, because the science teacher is 
a member of an association of teachers in 
an institution, he has the direct responsibil- 
ity to act as a democrat in his sharing of 
administrative controls. His professions 
and practices of democracy, his experience 
of it as a valued reality, have, of course, to 
relate in the first instance to the conduct 
and control of his vocation. And if this is 
not yet so, he must help to make it so, to be 
a consistent democrat and an exemplar of 
his own conviction. 

This truth applies with equal force in the 
conduct of classroom and laboratory where 
any authoritarianism of person or of dogma 
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should give way to an attitude of common 
truth-seeking among equals for whom the 
teacher is merely the acknowledged guide. 
No less, naturally, is to be said of the scien- 
tist as citizen in the wider community; and 
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of the obligation upon him to be an informed 
and active participant in standing for those 
public policies and parties which seem to 
him to be most truly advancing a demo- 
cratic society. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RURAL SCHOOLS WITH HOSTELS IN 
HUNGARY 


Tue International Bureau of Education, 
wishing to make known the organization of a 
special type of rural school created by the Min- 
istry of Publie Instruction of Hungary, has made 
publie the following summary, due to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Amelia Araté, president of the Hun- 
varian Association of University Women at 
Budapest. 

In the great Hungarian plain, the inhabitants 
of scattered farms have no opportunity of send- 
ing their children to school, on account of the 
rreat distanees, bad roads, severe climate, scar- 
city of elothes and money. The Ministry of 
Publie Instruetion attaches great importance to 
the organization for the children in country dis- 
ricts of rural schools and itinerant schools. 

The rural school is an elementary school with 
a hostel where the principles of hygiene and 
modern edueation are applied. 

To this type of elementary school is attached 
a senior agricultural school aiming at prepara- 
tion for good farming administration and which 

said at the same time to give a considerable 
impetus to agriculture in the whole of the neigh- 
boring region. Every child subject to com- 
pulsory edueation and living at a distance of 
more than three kilometers from an elementary 
school must enter a rural school. The length of 
the school year varies from four to nine months. 

The school is financed by the Ministry of Pub- 
Farm produce from the senior 
agricultural school contributes to the needs of 
the hostel as does the produce sent by the par- 
pupils. It is intended to inerease the 


lie Instruetion. 


ane + 
nts of] 


‘and belonging to the agricultural school until 
it reaches from 450 to 525 acres, or 14 acres 


The staff of the school consists of 
ue head master, assistant mistresses and as- 
‘istant masters, In addition must be mentioned 
‘he matron, caretaker, stoker, baker, cook, 


kitchen-maid and two laundry-maids. 


per pupil. 


The local managing board, or committee, has 
the following members: the head master of the 
elementary school, the matron, one assistant 
mistress and one assistant master, the head mas- 
ter of the agricultural school, the priest or 
pastor, the communal administrator, the local 
doctor, one delegate of the inhabitants, three 
delegates of the parents. The duty of the com- 
mittee is to ensure harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the state and the commune, to contribute 
to the successful working of the school, to gain 
the sympathy of the population, finally, to give 
an impetus to the progress of the education and 
welfare of the population. The first of these 
rural schools is already functioning and is said 
to show every prospect of being successful. 

Some time ago, the Ministry of Publie In- 
struction organized a service of itinerant school- 
masters, who travel from place to place taking 
with them the necessary teaching equipment: 
movable school plant, fittings, learning material, 
benches, tables, wall-maps and pictures, radio, 
ete. It is the duty of these teachers to give 
daily tuition to children of school age and at- 
tend to the post-school instruction of adults and 
the out-of-school education of the inhabitants 
of the farms and illiterates of the neighborhood. 
The school term lasts about 5 or 6 months. 
After the examination, the master takes leave of 
the population and goes to another district. 
In the opinion of competent persons, the re- 
sults obtained in these schools are highly satis- 
factory, not inferior to those of the ordinary 
elementary schools. 

The itinerant schools are real community cen- 
ters for the peasants, who attend them willingly, 
following with interest the courses of lessons 
and the lectures given by the masters, enjoying 
agricultural broadcasts, listening in to the ser- 
mons. These schools are cultural centers, ren- 
dering invaluable service to the intellectual and 
social progress of the people. 
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AN APPEAL FOR REFUGEE CHILDREN 

The American Child advocates the passage of 
the Wagner-Rogers bill (SJR 64 and HJR 168) 
now before the Congress, which would permit 
the admission into this country of 10,000 refugee 
children under 14 years of age in 1939 and 10,- 
000 in 1940. The proposal has been referred 
in each House to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

About fifty per cent. of the children seeking 
refuge at the present time are Jewish and the 
remainder Catholic and Protestant. The Non- 
Sectarian Committee for German Refugee Chil- 
dren has a practical plan for their care which 
ean be put into effect as soon as the bill is passed, 
and will assume responsibility for placing them 
in foster homes of their own religion throughout 
the country. 

Many children are being sent by their parents 
from Germany into England, Holland and other 
countries. How terrible conditions are for chil- 
dren may be gathered from the fact that many 
are found alone at the Dutch frontier without 
any provision for their protection or care. The 
Wagner-Rogers bill would give at least a small 
percentage of the number needing refuge an 
opportunity to come to this country and live a 
more normal life. 

The Non-Sectarian Committee, whose New 
York headquarters are at 122 East 22nd Street, 
is headed by a group of representative laymen 
and churchmen of all faiths, with Clarence E. 
Pickett, of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, as chairman. Those serving as co-chair- 
men include Cardinal Mundelein, of Chieago; 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon of Washington 
Cathedral; Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of 
New York; William Allen White, of Kansas; 
Helen Taft Manning, dean of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Frank Porter Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK STATE 
APPOINTMENT of an Advisory Council on Ele- 
mentary Education was authorized by the New 
York State Board of Regents at a recent meet- 
ing in New York City to which the following 
members Stephen F. 
Bayne, associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City, for a term expiring in September, 


have been appointed: 
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1943; Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville, 1942; Charles G. Hether- 
ington, superintendent of schools, Auburn, 1941; 
Lillian A. Wilcox, supervisor of elementary 
grades, Buffalo, 1940; A. Winfield Trainor, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, Lewis County, 
West Leyden, 1939. 

In order that the council] may work closely in 
touch with the teaching and supervisory organi- 
zations of the state, the board approved the 
designation of an ex-officio group in connection 
with problems that will be considered by the 
council. This group includes: Dr. Ralph W. 
Swetman, principal, Oswego State Normal 
School, representing the state normal schools; 
Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady, president of the Council 
of Superintendents; C. B. Murray, district su- 
perintendent of schools, Clinton County, presi- 
dent of the State Association of District Super- 
intendents; Fred B. Painter, district principal, 
in charge of elementary schools, Ithaea, presi- 
dent of the State Association of Elementary 
Principals. 

Other action taken by the board included the 
appointment of Walter M. Ormsby, district su- 
perintendent of schools, Suffolk County, Bay- 
port, and Arthur Hamalainen, supervisor of 
social studies, Northport, as members of the 
revision committee for regents elementary ex- 
aminations. Aeceptance for the resignation of 
William L. Cook, of Jamestown, from the State 
Board of Examiners of Optometry was accepted 
with regret and with appreciation of his service 
to the board sinee 1927. To fill the vacancy 
eaused by Mr. Cook’s resignation, F. Earle 
Cushing, of Niagara Falls, was appointed. 
Approval was given to the appointment of the 
following committee to eonstruet syllabuses in 
technical subjects for use in technical high 
schools: J. W. Greenwood, teacher of technical 
mathematies, Buffalo Technical High School; 
Maurice Wilder, head of related mathematics 
department, Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School, Rochester; T. F. Reusswig, teacher 
of related mathematies and dean of boys, Utica 
Free Academy; W. N. Fenninger, State Eduea- 
tion Department. 

THE BIENNIUM BUDGET OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA . 

THE University of California has presented 

to the Governor and the State Legislature 4 
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hudget for the biennium of 1939-41, providing 
funds for the support of the institution in the 
amount of $17,298,154. 

The last normal budget received by the uni- 
versity was in the biennium 1931-33, according 
to President Robert Gordon Sproul. In the next 
biennium it had dropped 20 per cent., because of 
depression conditions; in the following bien- 
nium it still was 13 per cent. less than in 1931- 
33, and is still 7 per cent. less than at that time. 

Governor Culbert L. Olson has given the 
budget now presented to him his entire ap- 
proval, and has sent it to the Legislature with- 
out change. Hearings in the Assembly and 
Senate committees have developed no opposi- 
tion, but no vote of recommendation has yet 
been taken. 

Of the inerease asked, $1,141,341 will be used 
to increase the faeulties of the schools and col- 
leges of the university; $561,578 will go toward 
the restoration of salaries reduced when the 
budget was pared down by the Legislature six 


years ago. 

The university is planning little or no new 
work; it hopes merely to restore the conditions 
of the past in equipment and staff. At Los 


Angeles, however, the old Teachers College will 
be replaced by a School of Education and a 
College of Applied Arts. These changes are 
brought about, however, not by anticipating an 
increase in support, but to readjust the lines of 
educational endeavor within the university. 
The Teachers College did not fit into the plan 
of the university, and a School of Education, 
giving graduate work, was substituted. Such of 
the work of the old Teachers College as does 
not belong in the new school was transferred to 
the College of Applied Arts, with Dr. Fred W. 
Dr. M. L. Darsie, dean of the 
Teachers College, will be dean of the School of 
Education when the change is made on July 1. 
(rraduate work at Los Angeles at that time be- 
comes a division, with Dean V. O. Knudsen con- 
tinuing in charge. 

The registration for the present academic 
year will be in excess of 27,500. President Ray- 
mond Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, 

his analysis of registration in ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY last Deeember, credited the University 
ot California with 24,809 full-time resident stu- 
dents, nearly ten thousand more than in any 


1 
otr 


her university. 


Cozens as dean. 
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The appropriations asked from the state 
cover the operations of the university on all its 
campuses: Berkeley: headquarters and largest 
campus; Los Angeles: Colleges of Letters and 
Seience, Business Administration, Applied Arts 
and School of Education; San Francisco: Med- 
ieal School, College of Dentistry, College of 
Pharmacy and the Hastings College of the 
Law; Davis: Branch of the College of Agricul- 
ture; Riverside: Citrus Experiment Station and 
Subtropical School of Agriculture; La Jolla: 
Seripps Institution of Oceanography; Mt. 
Hamilton: Lick Observatory; Pomona: The W. 
K. Kellogg Institute of Animal Husbandry. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be observed on April 22, with 
exercises sponsored by the Education Alumni 
Association. 
nett Hall, will begin with a silver anniversary 
luncheon. The program following the luncheon 
will include a number of addresses, musical and 


The exercises, to be held in Ben- 


dramatic presentations and other features. 

The opening of the School of Edueation at 
Pennsylvania in 1914 followed a series of de- 
velopments inspired by growing appreciation of 
the need of specialized training for teachers. 
A chair of pedagogy was established in 1891, 
and the College Courses for Teachers, which are 
now known as the College Collateral Courses, 
were inaugurated three years later. Although 
academic for the most part, those courses stimu- 
In 1913 


the State Legislature made an appropriation to 


lated interest in the needs of teachers. 


the university for the preparation of teachers, 
and this was followed by the strengthening of 
the department of education, which had become 
an independent division of the college. Organi- 
zation of the School of Education then marked 
the next step. 

As originally organized, the school had a fae- 
ulty of three members and a eurriculum which 
provided only for the preparation of secondary 
To-day 


there are thirty full-time members and twenty- 


school teachers of academic subjects. 


three who are serving on part-time, while a 
number of faculty members of other depart- 
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ments of the university devote a considerable 
amount of time to instruction of students in the 


school. The curriculum likewise has been broad- 


ened until it now provides preparation for teach- 
ing in a wide variety of fields, including academic 
and commercial subjects, art, music, health and 
physical education, home economies, corrective 
speech, school dental hygiene, nursing education 


and vocational subjects. 

Action was taken in 1933 whereby the comple- 
tion of two years of college work was made a 
requirement for admission and an additional 
year of instruction was offered to students de- 
siring to engage in practice teaching or to spe- 
cialize further in professional training. In ad- 
dition to that action, which gave the school in 
some degree the status of a professional school, 
other recent developments of importance in- 
cluded the establishment of the Illman-Carter 
unit for the training of kindergarten teachers 
and the inauguration of the program in nursing 
education. 

During its twenty-five years the School of 
Education has had but two deans, the first of 
whom was Dr. Frank P. Graves, now Commis- 
sioner of Education in the State of New York. 
Dr. Graves held the deanship until 1921, when 
he was succeeded by Dr. John H. Minnick, who 
has served as dean continuously since that year. 

That building also houses the Maria Hosmer 
Penniman Memorial Library in education con- 
taining more than 46,000 volumes, founded by 
the late Dr. James Hosmer Penniman, a brother 
of Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the uni- 
versity, as a memorial to his mother. 


THE FEDERAL FORUM PROJECT 

Dr. JoHN W. Stupepaker, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has announeed plans for 
continuing the Federal Forum Project, which 
promotes sechool-managed education for adults 
in publie affairs, which he administers in many 
states and communities. 

The forum program, financed with emergency 
relief funds, will be continued through June 30. 
Local agencies of public education will have 
WPA workers available to assist in the develop- 
ment of local forums. This type of assistance 
has already been approved in twenty-nine com- 
munities. 

The new program also provides funds to fif- 
State Edueation, with 


teen Departments of 
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which to employ field counselors, one in each 
state, plus the necessary WPA workers. These 
forum counselors will be responsible for the fol- 
lowing activities: 

Assisting the State Forum Committee in survey- 
ing needs and resources in the field of adult civie 
education. 

Planning, organizing and conducting conferences 
of superintendents of schools in a few areas of 
different parts of the state to explore the possibili- 
ties of organizing school-managed public affairs 
education for adults. 

Advising with school authorities concerning vari. 
ous types of programs suited to local conditions 
and resources. Where state funds are available 
for adult education, assisting local administrators 
in planning the best use of such funds for adult 
civic education. 

Assisting the state department in the develop 
ment of plans or proposals for the future improve 
ment of this phase of public education through 
state aid. 


During the past three years 580 local com- 
munities in thirty-eight states have been in- 
eluded in public forum demonstrations. These 
are conducted by local educators with the as 
sistance of federal emergency funds made avail- 
able through the U. S. Office of Education. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT will be honorary chair- 
man and will deliver the keynote address at the 
opening session of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, which will convene 
at the White House on April 26. Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, is chairman of the con- 
ference, and Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, is secretary. Mrs. Roosevelt 
will speak at the morning session. 

Mr. Roosevelt called the conference because of 
his 
conviction that a society founded upon democratic 
principles finds both its aim and its security in the 
happiness and well-being of its people, and espe 
cially its children, and in recognition of the pr 
mary claim of children for those essentials of life 
upon which their growth and development depend. 


Secretary Perkins stated that: 

The membership of the conference, limited to 
approximately 500, will include the sevent) odd 
members of the planning committee, a represents 
tive man or woman prominently identified with 
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children’s work appointed by the Governor of each 
of the states and territories, and panels of consul- 
The remainder of the list has been recom- 
mended to the chairman for membership after 
review by a small committee on organization cre- 
ated by the planning committee. These recom- 
mendations have been based on the experience of 
persons named in a wide variety of activities re- 
lat d to the central theme of the conference. 


tants. 


A report on children in a democracy will be 
presented to the final session of the conference, 
which will be held early in 1940. Homer Folks, 
secretary of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York City, is chairman. Besides Mr. 
Folks, other New York members of the planning 
committee inelude: 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Robert F. Keegan, execu- 
tive director, Catholie Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York; Allen T. Burns, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Community Chests and Councils, Ine.; Dr. 
(, C. Carstens, executive director, Child Welfare 
of America, Ine.; Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
National Child Labor Com- 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman, com- 
mittee on marriage, the family and the home, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis; T. Arnold 


secretary, 


mittee ; 


Hill, director, Department of Industrial Relations 
of New York; William W. Hodson, Commissioner 
of Public Welfare of the City of New York; Alice 
V. Keliher, chairman, Commission of Human Rela- 


s of New York; Paul U. Kellogg, editor, The 
/; Dr. Solomon Lowenstein, executive vice- 

president, Federation for the Support of Jewish 

Philanthropie Societies of New York City. 


This will be the fourth “White House” delib- 


eration on children’s needs. The first, officially 
known as the Conference on the Care of De- 


pendent Children, met in 1909. Next came the 
Conference on Child Welfare Standards, held 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau in 


In 1930 a White House Conference on 
id Health and Protection was called by 
President Hoover. 


Ch 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Tue election of Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
vice-president and dean of faculties of North- 
western University, as eleventh president of 
uiversity has been announced. Dr. Snyder 
il sueeeed Dr. Walter Dill Seott, president 
since 1920, who will become president emeritus 
next September. 


Kenneth F, Burgess, president of the Board 
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of Trustees, after a special meeting of the board, 
made the following statement: 


For two years the trustees have thoroughly ex- 
plored the field of available candidates to succeed 
Dr. Seott. They have selected Dr. Snyder because 
his experience and record eminently qualify him 
for the position. 

He has been a member of the university’s fac- 
ulty for thirty years, attaining distinction as a 
teacher and a scholar. He became dean of the 
graduate school in 1934 and served ably in that 
post. As vice-president of the university and dean 
of faculties during the past two years, he has 
demonstrated his ability as a progressive, sound 
administrator in the field of higher education. 

Dr. Snyder’s selection is a happy one since it 
brings deserved recognition to one of the univer 
sity’s own faculty members. 

The trustees have every confidence that his presi- 
dency will mark another brilliant period in the 
history of Northwestern University. 


Dr. Snyder joined the faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts as an instructor in English in 
1909, and served in that capacity for two years. 
From 1911 -to 1913 he held the rank of assistant 
professor, from 1913 to 1918 that of associate 
professor and since 1918 has held that of pro- 
fessor of English. In 1934 he was appointed 
dean of the Graduate School. He became vice- 
president and dean of faculties of the university 
in 1937, when that office was created by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Snyder was born in Middletown, Conn., 
on July 26, 1884. He received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Beloit College in 1905, a master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University in 1907 and the 
doetorate of philosophy in 1909. 

The following statement was made by Presi- 
dent Scott: 


Franklyn Bliss Snyder and I have been members 
of the same faculty for the past thirty years—first 
as teachers and then as administrators. 
cooperated in the consideration of many problems 
having to do with teaching and research, with 
inter-school and extra-curricular 
with the welfare of the students and of the facul- 


ties. 


We have 


activities, and 
During all these years and in all our deliber- 
ations I have found him a man of sound learning, 
He 
clusions promptly and has skill in administration. 


high ideals and wide interests. reaches con 

I regard it as a privilege and an honor to have 
him as my successor. I know of no man as well 
qualified as he to lead in the progress of North- 


western University. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. DEANE Wa.Lpo MALort, associate pro- 
fessor in the Business School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He succeeds Dr. Ernest H. 
Lindley, who is retiring on reaching the age of 
seventy years. 

THE installation of Dr. Herbert J. Burgstahler 
as eighth president of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity will take place on October 30. He will 
succeed Dr. Edmund D. Soper, who retired a year 
ago. Since then Dr. Edward L. Rice has been 
acting president. Dr. Burgstahler will close his 
work as president of Cornell College in June and 
expects to spend the summer in Europe. 


Dr. Frank J. Prout, for many years super- 
intendent of the Sandusky, Ohio, schools, has 
been elected president of Bowling Green State 
University. He sueceeds Dr. R. E. Offenhauer, 
who was killed in an automobile accident last 


winter. 


Dr. ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, since 1926 
professor of Christian theology and director of 


studies at the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
been elected president of the Pacifie School of 
Religion at Berkeley, Calif. He succeeds Dr. 
Herman Schwartz, who retired recently. 


Dr. KatTHaRINE M. Denwortu, president of 
Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, will 
retire in September. 

At New York University Dr. Robert Hoppock, 
assistant director of the National Occupational 
Conference, has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the department of per- 
sonnel administration in the School of Education 
to sueceed Dr. Anna Y. Reed, who is retiring 
after forty years of Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, director of home economies in the Seattle 
Public Schools, will become professor of eduea- 
tion and chairman of the department of home- 
making and home economics in the School of 
Edueation, to succeed Dr. Ralph E. Pickett. 
Dr. Roberts Rugh, of Hunter College, has been 
biology in 


service. 


appointed associate professor of 
Washington Square College, to succeed Pro- 


fessor A. F. Huettner. 


Dr. Haroup C. Urey, professor of chemistry 
at Columbia University, who received a Nobel 


prize in recognition of his discovery of heavy 
hydrogen, has been appointed executive officer 
of the department of chemistry for a term of 
three years beginning on July 1. Professor J. 
Enrique Zanetti has been appointed to the newly 
established post of director of laboratories in 
the department of chemistry. 


At Wellesley College, Pedro Salinas, the 
Spanish poet who for three years has been visit- 
ing professor, will become professor of Span- 
ish; John Pilley, visiting professor in the de- 
partment of education, has been made assistant 
professor of education. Edith Johnson, English 
composition; Margaret Parker, geology and 
geography, and M. J. Zigler, psychology, have 
been promoted to full professorships. 


Dr. RutH Bryan Owen Ronupe, formerly 
Minister to Denmark, has been appointed a 
member of the faculty in political science and 
in personal and vocational counseling at Monti- 
cello College, Godfrey, Ill. She is a daughter 
of the late Wiliam Jennings Bryan. Previ- 
ously Dr. Rohde had served on the faculty of 
the University of Miami. 

Five San Francisco newspapermen have been 
appointed consulting professors of journalism 
for Stanford University. They will give lec 
tures and assist graduate students in research 
problems for the next three years. They are: 
Paul C. Smith, general manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle; Clarence R. Lindner, gen- 
eral manager of the San Francisco Examiner; 
Paul C. Edwards and Frank Clarvoe, associate 
editor and managing editor, respectively, of the 
San Francisco News, and Miller Holland, news 
manager of the Pacifie division of the United 
Press. 

Proressor W. SpeNcER Hutcuinson, head o! 
the department of mining engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will re- 
tire at the close of the academie year. He has 
been a member of the faculty for seventeen 
years and has been head of the department since 
1927, when he sueceeded Dr. Waldemar Lind 
gren. 

Dr. ALEXANDER C. Fuick, since 1923 New 
York State historian, will retire on August 16, 
when he reaches the age of seventy years. 
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WittiamM W. MENDENHALL, secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed di- 
rector of the United Religious Work of Cornell 
University. Mr. Mendenhall succeeds the Rev. 
R. H. Edwards, who retired in October, 1937, 


after serving for eighteen years. It was under 


Dr. Edwards’s guidance that representatives of 
all religious faiths at the university joined to- 
vether in a cooperative group known as the 
Cornell United Religious Work. Dr. J. A. G. 
Moore, Congregational student pastor, has been 
acting director since Dr. Edwards retired. 


Dr. EpwarD D. Roserts, instructor in English 
in the Holmes High School, Covington, Ky., 
formerly superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, 
was reelected on April 1 president for a three- 
year term of the Teachers Annuity and Aid 
Association of Hamilton County, Ohio, at the 
annual meeting in Cineinnati. 


Dr. Luoyp K. Garrison, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin, has be- 
come a member of the executive board of the 
National Lawyers’ Guild. 


Dr. KE. A. Rapicg, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and social seience at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position with the economic 
intelligence section of the League of Nations 


in Geneva. He will take up the work on May 1. 


Dr. Harry D. Wour, professor of economics 
at the University of North Carolina, has been 
named to represent the public on the hat industry 
committee of the Federal Wage-Hour Adminis- 


tration. 


Dr. Ernest M. Hopxins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, was elected chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Board at the annual meeting held 
on April 6. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., retired 
both as chairman and as a member of the board 
in accordance with a by-law which provides that 
trustees withdraw at the age of sixty-five years. 
He had served as a trustee of the board for 
thirty-six years and as chairman for the last 
three years. Dr. Hopkins has been a trustee 


since 1929, 
ArTHUR Hays SuLzpercer, publisher of The 
ew York Times, has been elected a member of 


tha - ’ » 
ihe Board of Trustees of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The following trustees were elected 
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members of the executive committee: Mr. Sulz- 
berger; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University; Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
editor of the News Leader, of Richmond, Va., 
and Walter Stewart, from 1916 to 1922 pro- 
fessor of economics at Amherst College and now 
chairman of the board of Case, Pomeroy and 
Company, of New York. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray BUuTLER, president of 
Columbia University, observed his seventy-sev- 
enth birthday on April 2. 


Dr. Rosert M. Hutcuins, president of the 
University of Chieago, has denied rumors that 
he expected to become chairman of the Seeuri- 
ties and Exchange Commission. He is reported 
to have stated that he had “no intention of 
leaving” the university. 

Dr. WiLLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, will be presented with one of the 
annual awards of merit conferred by the Na- 
tional Institute of Immigrant Welfare on dis- 
tinguished foreign-born Americans. The pres- 
entation to Dr. Neilson, who was born in Seot- 
land, will be made at the fourth annual dinner 
of the institute in New York on April 19. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Théodule 
Ribot, who played an important part in France 
in the establishment of scientifie psychology, a 
commemorative ceremony will be held in Paris 
in June. There will also be celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of a chair 
in experimental psychology in the Collége de 
France, which was first held by Th. Ribot, and 
later by Pierre Janet, and of the laboratory of 
physiological psychology at the Sorbonne, of 
which Dr. Alfred Binet was director. 

Dr. WititiAM Hauiock Park, Hermann M. 
Biggs professor of preventive medicine at the 
New York University Medical School, formerly 
director of the Bureau of Laboratories of the 
Health Department of New York City, died sud- 
denly on April 6 at the age of seventy-five years. 

Dr. THomas S. Baker, from 1922 to 1935, 
when he retired with the title emeritus, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, died on April 7 at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 


Dr. CORTLANDT VAN WINKLE, professor of 
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English in Smith College, died on April 4 at 
the age of fifty-two years. Before joining the 
Smith faculty in 1930, Dr. van Winkle had 
taught at Princeton University, the University 
of Minnesota and Yale University. 


SaMvuEL F. Emerson, formerly professor of 
history and sociology at the University of Ver- 
mont, died on April 5. He was eighty-nine 
years old. 


THE reductions in the budget of the New York 
City schools proposed by Mayor La Guardia, be- 
sides involving a reduction of $3,000,000 in the 
General School Fund from which the salaries of 
teachers are paid, eliminate appropriations for 
the salaries of Superintendent of Schools Emeri- 
tus William L. Ettinger and of Assistant Super- 
intendent Joseph M. Sheehan. Enabling legisla- 
tion will be needed to accomplish this, since both 
positions are fixed by law. Dr. Ettinger, now 
over seventy years old, has been superintendent 
of schools emeritus since he was forced out of 
office by the Hylan-Tammany Board of Educa- 
tion in 1924. Mr. Sheehan, formerly associate 
superintendent of schools, was denied reelection 
two years ago, and under a special act of the 
Legislaturé’ was made an assistant superinten- 
dent without reduction in pay. 


LEAVE of absence from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for 1939-40 has been given 
to Professors Karl W. Bigelow and to William 
C. Bagley, education; to Professor Peter W. 
Dykema, music; to Professor Arthur R. Burns, 
economies; and to Professor Belle Northrup, fine 
arts; for the winter session, to Professor Mabel 
Carney, education, and to Professor Jean Broad- 
hurst, bacteriology, and for the spring session, to 
Professor Belle Boas, fine arts. 


Dr. Jonas Borak, of Vienna, who has been 
invited to give a number of lectures at New York 
University, arrived in New York on April 6. 


Dr. Kazys PaxkStas, professor of geography 
at the University of Vytautas-the-Great, Kaunas, 
Lithuania, has been invited to lecture on human 
and political geography in Central Europe at the 
summer session of the University of California at 
Los Angeles from June 26 to August 10. Pro- 
fessor PakStas plans to spend a year in this 
country. 


Dr. CHRISTIAN Gauss, dean of Princeton Uni- 
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versity, will give the Phi Beta Kappa Alumnae 
lecture at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
on April 21 at 8:30 p.m. His address will be 
entitled “Men and Nations.” 


Dr. Epwarp L. Ricz, acting president of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, will deliver the bac- 
calaureate address on June 11. Dr. Frederick 
M. Davenport, chairman for the Council of Per- 
sonnel Administration and president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., will be the commencement speaker. 


Dr. STEPHEN DuGGAN, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, New York City, 
will deliver the commencement address at Lafay- 
ette College on June 9. 


ErNA Parzevt, of the University of Vienna, 
has been appointed Mary Whiton Calkins visit- 
ing professor for 1939-40 by Wellesley College. 
She will lecture in the department of history, 
offering an advanced course in medieval history, 
while undergraduates can work under her in 
medieval and renaissance Europe. 


Dr. ArtTuRO TorRES-RIOSECO, professor of 
Latin American literature in the University of 
California, will deliver the Mary Flexner lec- 
tures at Bryn Mawr College in the spring of 
1940. Professor Torres-Rioseco will teach in the 
University of Colorado this summer and at 
Columbia University during the fall semester. 

THE fourth annual exhibition of “Young 
America Paints” opened on April 1 in the 
American Museum of Natural History. Over a 
thousand paintings by New York City children 
from kindergarten to senior high school age are 
displayed. The committee in charge of the ex- 
hibition ruled that there was to be no judging 
and no prizes awarded, with the result that the 
pictures are not displayed with any sense of 
competition in mind, but are rather the selec- 
tions of art teachers from more than five hun- 
dred schools from all over the country, chosen 
for the way in which they represent various 
phases of art. 


THE annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will be held at Oberlin College 
from April 23 to 25. The subject for the cov 
vention is “Points of Tension in Shaping Pre- 


gressive Religious Education.” Professer 
Frank M. McKibben, of Northwestern Univer 
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ity, and Rabbi Isaae Landman, of Brooklyn, 
oil open the meeting on Sunday evening with 
papers on “Recent Trends in Progressive Re- 
ligious Edueation.” Both morning and after- 
noon sessions on Monday will be devoted to 
seminar diseussion on a paper by Hugh Harts- 
horne, of Yale University, on “The Study of 
Growth in Religion.” Morning and afternoon 
sessions of Tuesday will be given to the dis- 
cussion of a paper by Professor W. C. Bower, 
if the University of Chicago, on “Points of 
Tension between Modern Religious Education 
and Current Theological and Social Trends.” 
Further information may be had from the office 
of the association, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 

Tue first Inter-American Student Congress, 
sponsored by the United States Peace Com- 
mittee and ealled by representatives from the 
United States, Latin America and Canada, will 
meet in Havana during the last week of August. 


THE seventh congress of French Language 
and Literature will be held from September 18 
to 22 in the French pavilion of the New York 
World’s Fair. Each of the five sessions will be 
held under the auspices of five cooperating edu- 
cational organizations, with an official acting as 
presiding officer; namely, the Institute of In- 
ternational Edueation, American Association of 
Teachers of French, National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, Société des Pro- 
fesseurs Frangais en Amerique and the Modern 
Language Association of America. Arrange- 
uients for the congress are under the supervi- 
sion of M. Pierre Bédard, director of the French 
Institute and Seeretary General of the Feder- 
ation of Freneh Allianees. The first meeting 
will be held under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Edueation, with its director, 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, as presiding officer. Dele- 
gates are expected from more than three hun- 
dred groups affiliated with the Federation of 
French Alliances in the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as from the Alliance Francaise of 
Paris, and from French and American univer- 


t1es 
Illes, 


_At George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, the third annual Reading 
Laboratory Institute will be held from July 3 
‘o 15. A special staff of lecturers, diseussion 
eaders and demonstrators will present various 


to 15, 
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phases of the problems of instruction, diagnosis 
and evaluation in the field of reading. The 
program has been organized to interest teachers 
of all grade levels, administrators, supervisors, 
directors of reading clinics, teachers of excep- 
tional children and educational clinicians. The 
speakers will include Leo J. Brueckner, Guy T. 
Buswell, Louise Farwell Davis, C. E. Manwiller, 
Lillian Meade and Clifford Woody. Demon- 
strations of the techniques of filming eduea- 
tional films and a series of lectures on classroom 
visual education procedures are included in the 
program. <A copy of the daily program can be 
obtained by writing to Ullin W. Leavell, director. 


Srx Virginia college presidents will be the 
instructors at the second Alumnae College to be 
held from June 6 to 9, at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. They will 
diseuss the underlying theme of the alumnae col- 
lege, “Ventures in Integration.” Those who 
will lecture are: Frederic W. Boatwright, of 
the University of Richmond, whose field is mod- 
ern languages; John Stewart Bryan, College of 
William and Mary, lawyer and newspaper pub- 
lisher; Francis P. Gaines, of Washington and 
Lee University, English; Meta Glass, of Sweet 
Briar College, the classics; Bessie Carter Ran- 
dolph, Hollins College, history and international 
law, and Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, southern history. 


Formation of a Connecticut Council on 
Youth has been announced by Dr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, Connecticut State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. It will study the needs and opportuni- 
ties in the state, with particular attention to 
bridging the gap between school graduation and 
employment. It will attempt also to coordinate 
youth agencies, to assemble occupational data 
and to develop facilities for guidance. Among 
those invited to serve on the council are: Dr. 
Stanley H. Osborn, state health commissioner; 
Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, president of Connecti- 
cut State College; Fred D. Wish, Jr., school 
superintendent in Hartford; Raymond P. 
Walker, principal of the Meriden High School; 
James H. Seully, Boston, CCC educational ad- 
viser, and R. W. Mathewson, Hartford, super- 
visor of WPA educational activities. 


THE headquarters of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is to be transferred from 
Washington to Chicago to provide “a more 
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nearly equal service” to 27,000 parent-teacher 
associations with their more than 2,000,000 
members. 

RESTORATION of one more week to the school 
term, bringing it within one week of the normal 
10-month year, has been announced by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. The board expresses 
a hope that by December it will be able to re- 
store the remaining week of the month eut off 
during the depression. Adding one more week 
to the school term brings salaries 
within 74 per cent. of the basic rate in effect 
before the depression. Thus salaries are gradu- 
ally being restored from the 234 per cent. cut 
imposed when teachers were getting their pay 
irregularly, or not at all, in the years 1932 to 
1934. 


THE Committee on Education of the Massa- 


teachers’ 
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chusetts Legislature has recently heard severa| 
petitioners in support of bills to establish sys- 
tems of vocational training in Massachusetts. 
Under a bill presented by Representative Roland 
D. Sawyer, the Department of Education would 
provide a system of vocational training under 
which there would be apprentice agreements 
with industry and labor, trial period arrange- 
ments with business offices, temporary positions 
in the public service and training in state 
teachers’ colleges. 


THE Missouri House of Representatives on 
April 5 passed appropriation bills for the bien- 
nium 1939 and 1940 providing for an expendi- 
ture of $192,407,551. Included in this amount 
are $28,000,000 for public schools, $9,885,759 
for universities and colleges and $10,901,024 for 
eleemosynary institutions. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LANGUAGE TEACHING AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


WHEN into the World 
War, a wave of hysteria swept over the land; 
and one of the forms which it took was an attack 
on the study of German. Apparently based on 
the belief that an ability to decline a German 
noun or conjugate a German verb indicated an 
ardent support of the Kaiser’s policy and a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the aims of the Teutonic 
war-lords, this policy not only worked hardship 
on the teachers of German, but also narrowed the 
horizon of the students—and no one seemed to 
realize that it is more important to understand 


America was drawn 


the language of our enemies than that of our 
It is true that frequently officers of the 
American and French armies could communicate 
only in German—that being the language both 
had learned—but more often observers in ad- 
vanced posts, within easy view and hearing of the 
Germans, who did not suspect their proximity, 


friends. 


could not understand a word of conversations 
they could hear perfectly, and profoundly re- 
gretted their ignorance of the language. Per- 
haps we should not make this mistake again; and 
we should hope that, if ever America is unfor- 
tunate enough to get into another war, the 
classes which teach the language of the enemy 
might be crowded with ardent patriots. 


To the credit of some universities and colleges, 
the language requirements of the peace era were 
maintained, and classes of German—like those of 
French—were undiminished in size. But this 
was the exception rather than the rule, and in 
general we became suspicious of any one who 
understood German. Those who could speak the 
language kept their ability secret—unless their 
knowledge was used by the Intelligence Service— 
particularly at home; for in France this suspi- 
cion of knowledge of German was not so wide- 
spread. Linguistic ability is more common on 
the continent of Europe, where the countries 
speaking other tongues are closer together, and 
there is less tendency to identify a knowledge of 
a language with a sympathy with its civilization. 

The confused international situation of the 
present makes a consideration of this subject 
timely. The program of Hitler has been, it 1s 
said, outlined in his book, “Mein Kampf,” and 
he has kept so closely to this program that diplo- 
mats can count on the points not hitherto realized 
as eventually to be put into effect. Undoubtedly 
the foreign offices of the nations concerned hav’ 
read the volume in its original form; but trans- 
lations into English have been made which are 
notable for the omissions which have been care 
fully planned. Until a complete translation 's 
available, we can have only a partial idea 
Hitler’s aims; and we are consequently unpre 
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pared for many of his moves. Our dislike of his 
policies can hardly be an adequate excuse for our 
failure to study his volume—and surely we ought 
to familiarize ourselves with the books on which 
the Bolshevist theories are based—in which they 
find expression—if we are to deal with them 
satisfactorily. 

It may be an Anglo-Saxon trait, that of read- 
ing only what we want to read, as Englishmen 
are said to peruse the “leaders” in their party 
papers. A Conservative does not read the Labor 
or Liberal editorials, and one wonders if many 
Republicans read Democratic sheets in this 
country. We read the side with which we agree, 
and being already convinced of the correctness 
of our position, do not really need to do that. 
Whether we are afraid that if we read the oppo- 
sition we may be forced to change our minds, or 
whether we get so angry at hearing the other 
side’s futile arguments that our health suffers, are 
points which perhaps can never be settled; but 
the fact remains that Republicans, in the main, 
attend Republiean rallies, read Republican edi- 
torials, and make Republican friends. The 
same holds with the Democrats. We are not 
interested in what our opponents have to say. 

We boast our freedom of the press; we empha- 
size Our superiority over the totalitarian states 
which have to read a censored press; we know the 
difference between news and propaganda, be- 
cause we can read both sides of a question. But 
Are we interested in seeing the other 
If we study the language of our 
enemies, We can answer their statements; but do 
we want to bother to examine their position? 
And are we ready to admit that perhaps there 
may be some truth on their side? 

[f it is true that “to startle is to instruct,” it 
may also be true that to startle is to misinform. 
We like the familiar—not only in rallies, but at 


coneerts ;: 


do we? 


argument ? 


we applaud frantically the familiar, 
and really relish what we already know. When 
we go to a lecture, and hear a point of view with 
which we do not agree, we are displeased ; when 
we agree with the speaker, we think he is a great 
ana profound thinker. We are surprised 
when the Germans reiterate the clichés of their 
press; when we find they really believe what they 
read in their papers; but are we so independent 
‘! ours? Much argument passes as fact, and 


about facts there ean be no dispute; but ean we 
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be sure that the “facts” served abroad are really 
facets? 
and laugh; but are our conceptions of Europe 
and Asia any more trustworthy? 

Often, in studying a foreign tongue, we come 
upon a word which has various connotations, not 
all of which are clear to the student. It may be 
that international misunderstandings are based 
Even definitions are some- 


We see foreign conceptions of America, 


on such ignorance. 
times misunderstood : “sensible” in French is not 
“sensible” in English, nor is “experience” in En- 
glish translatable by “experience” in French. 
Between the English and Americans misunder- 
standings may arise: “guy” is not “scarecrow” 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the English 
paper which published the headline, “American 
Cabinet Minister has Homely Wife” startled the 
American readers who did not realize that 
“homely” means “homelike,” “home-loving,” to 
the Englishman. 

International exchanges of students, junior 
years abroad and various attempts to encourage 
foreign travel among the impressionable youth 
are based on the theory that the more you know 
of another nation, the friendlier you are likely to 
be with it. This held during the late war, when 
people who had been hospitably treated in Ger- 
many became pro-German, and those who had 
been cheated in France vehemently anti-Ally. 
There may have been an echo of this emotional 
reaction to international affairs in the idea that 
one could not decline der, die, das, without sup- 
porting the Kaiser and all his works. In cold 
retrospect, the notion seems absurd; but it was 
tragic at the time. Even now such un-national 
a thing as music takes on significance, when 
Mendelssohn is forbidden in Germany, and a 
Russian program opens a conductor to charges 
of Bolshevik leanings. We play Sibelius to show 
our affection for Finland, and Strauss to indicate 
our sympathy with the old Austria. 

But knowledge of another nation may deepen 
dislike rather than awaken friendship. Disagree- 
able individuals ean do much harm to interna- 
tional amity. This, too, is foolish; but it is none 
the less a fact. The more individuals we know, 
the less becomes the influence of any one; for 
theoretically we are aware that a nation can not 
be judged by one person; and however favorable 
or unfavorable an impression one may make, a 
fairer impression is obtained by a wide aequain- 
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tance. Travel should provide a wider vocabu- 
lary, which would furnish a better understanding 
(though not necessarily a more whole-hearted 
approval) of a foreign land, and it should also 
give us a better perspective on our own country 
—such as we can never get by staying at home. 
We are often blissfully unconscious of the im- 
pression of our country which is given by 
American travelers abroad, though we try to 
give the foreigners who come to us a favorable 
idea of our civilization. We rarely assume that 
a knowledge of English on their part indicates an 
approval of the New Deal or of Republican 
policies—or even of democracy as a form of 
government. We recognize that a Mussolini who 
can go to an international conference with a 
knowledge of English, French and German has 
an advantage over a Hitler who has but one 
language at his command; but we do not assume 
that his linguistic ability makes the Duce less of 
a Fascist. 

Few American universities offer courses in 
Japanese language and literature; but the time 
may come when our curricula will be enriched by 
such courses, as well as by courses in Far- 
Eastern history. Were Russian literature read 
in the original in our schools, it would not mean 
that we were turning revolutionary. Such 
studies might break down enmity between na- 
tions, and as agents of peace should be welcome; 
as weapons of war they might be potent. When 
one has to bargain through an interpreter, he is 
at a disadvantage; a Russian or a Japanese who 
speaks English has an advantage over an Amer- 
ican who knows no other language. But what- 
ever pride Americans feel when they hear that 
their President can talk with foreign diplomats 
in their own language may be mixed with a 
suspicion that he is not a hundred per cent. 
American—and this, obviously, is absurd. One 
might as well say that a knowledge of German or 
Russian history made one a Nazi or Bolshevist 
sympathizer; and that is a lesson our teachers 
have to give and our politicians to learn. 

When in Alsace French was forbidden by the 
German conquerors, or when in Eire the Gaelic 
language is imposed on the inhabitants, one feels 
that politicians place great emphasis on the na- 
tionality expressed in the language; but just as 
one need not be a Nazi if he learns German, so 
he can be a Nazi in his native tongue. When we 
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find “foreign-language groups” definitely preach- 
ing, even in English, a Nazi or a Fascist or a 
Bolshevist doctrine, our duty is clear: we should 
send them back to the countries where the 
government they support is in working order, 
It makes little difference whether they talk En- 
glish or German or Russian or Italian; such 
action would not only be kind to those who are 
so unhappy under our form of government that 
they wish to change it, but is a duty dictated by 
self-protection. It is one thing to recite “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” and another to wave a swastika 
—in any language. 

We are not concerned with the kind of govern- 
ment another country may desire within its 
borders; we are, however, distinctly concerned 
with the form of government one nation seeks to 
impose on another against its will; and we are 
particularly concerned with subversive Nazi or 
Bolshevist attempts to change our democracy. 
These can best be fought by prompt deportation 
of foreign agents and those compatriots who 
work for these governments; they can be given 
the chance to go where the régimes which they 
support are flourishing-—as we receive the sub- 
jects of foreign lands who come to escape unwel- 
come totalitarianism. 

The disturbed international situation should do 
much to stimulate foreign language teaching, 
without weakening our institutions. Let us by 
all means learn the language of our friends, and 
so cement the friendship; but let us not neglect 
the language of our enemies, that we may under- 
stand them, and meet them more than half way— 
either around the council table, or, if necessary, 
on the field. Knowledge leads to wisdom, and 
wisdom is strength. 


If ever the ability to talk a foreign tongue were 
officially recognized as evidence of adherence to 
the policies of the foreign government which 
spoke it—as Flemish was, in Belgium, at one 
time taken as evidence of pro-German senti- 
ments—then there might be reason to discontinue 
the teaching of it. In our cooler moments, we 
know that such ability is not so construed, and 
can prepare ourselves for moments of hysteria. 
If a German teacher were discovered propagatl- 
ing Nazi beliefs, he might be discharged—but 
such action would not be due to his teaching 
German. 


Propaganda is sometimes so subtle that it 18 
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not recognized at once; and perhaps our distrust 
of the German language during the war years 
was due to a fear that some one was trying to put 
something over on us—a fear largely confined to 
those who understood no foreign tongue. Had 
there been any wide-spread teaching of Hun- 
arian, Bulgarian or Turkish, our distrust might 
have spread to these tongues; but we were, 
apparently, afraid only of the German. If we 
saw any one reading a German paper in a public 
place, we promptly suspected him—even if we 
did not report him to the police. Perhaps we 


look back on our hysteria with a little shame, 
after twenty years, but we must guard against 


its repetition. We must even remember that 
there are passages in Goethe which are good anti- 
dotes to Hitler. 
Rosert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


PENDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
FOR EDUCATION? 

Ozviousty I should limit my observations on 
pending federal legislation for education to the 
features referring to appropriations in the realm 
of higher edueation. For the forty years since 
I entered Johns Hopkins as a freshman at the 
age of fifteen, save two years of World War 
service, I have been in the atmosphere of the 
college and university halls. 

Frankly, I fail to see the wisdom or the neces- 
sity of calling on the Federal Government for 
financial assistance toward the support of junior 
colleges and teacher-training institutions. The 
present large number of excellent colleges and 
universities, both state-supported and indepen- 
dently financed, ean and should adequately meet 
both the requirements as well as the opportuni- 
ties for progress in the area of higher education. 
I am ready to admit that improvements are 
needed, but feel that they ean be readily made 
without aid from the Federal Government. 

In the first place, the hit-or-miss method of 
selecting teachers for the primary and secondary 
schools There should be evolved a 
plan of careful selection. Aptitude tests of the 
ame general nature as those given candidates 
‘or admission to medical schools would be in 


should eease. 


| Summary of remarks made at the meeting of 
he National Couneil on Education, Cleveland, 
February 28, 1939. 
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order. In addition, competent personnel officers 
should have personal interviews with candidates 
before admitting them to upper division courses 
in colleges designed primarily for prospective 
teachers. Even the right to divert prospective 
teachers into other professions should be reserved 
by officers of teacher-training institutions when- 
ever teacher candidates show in their practice 
teaching and other advanced work a positive in- 
eptitude for the high calling of teaching. A 
decided improvement in the selection of students 
preparing to teach is absolutely imperative. 
Another requirement for better-educated teach- 
ers would be the addition of a fifth year in the 
college curriculum. Even then teachers would 
still have less time requirement than those who 
take the best preparation for entrance to the 
legal or medical professions. After satisfactory 
completion of the lower division requirements, 
the first two years in college, the prospective 
teacher should be admitted to a three-year eur- 
riculum, with a certain amount of election per- 
mitted, combining a number of professional 
courses with courses in departments of major 
interests over a period of three years. 
Experience and close observation as student, 
teacher and administrator in three Northern and 
three Southern states cause me to conclude that 
adjustments can be readily accomplished in the 
equipment of teacher-training institutions with- 
out federal intervention. During the past twenty 
years I have lived and been closely associated 
with teacher-training in the states of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama. From the point of 
view of physical equipment, the colleges and uni- 
versities training the elementary and secondary 
school teachers of these states certainly compare 
favorably with similar institutions in the states 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York, where 
I have lived for about the same amount of time. 
Reference to statistics may seem to cause 
question of my judgment. I admit I am think- 
ing in my comparison of the equipment facili- 
ties offered colleges maintained primarily for 
white people. The statistics showing the lower 
ranking of the Southern states in respect to 
educational matters are colored by the different 
opportunities afforded the Negroes. I hasten to 
add that within recent years this inequality in 
the South is being gradually and even rapidly 
overcome. Enlightened educational leadership is 
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insisting upon and obtaining fair treatment for 
the Negroes. With the late Henry Suzzallo, 
with whom I served on President Hoover’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, I be- 
lieve it would be fatal for the Negroes if they 
were set apart for special treatment, as has been 
done in the case of that vanishing race, the 
original American. 

In my opinion we have as well-trained faculties 
in the three Southern states already mentioned. 
I have had an opportunity to know them inti- 
mately because of my experience of eleven years 
as secretary-treasurer of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. I am 
sure I am safe in saying that the great majority 
of the college professors in charge of teacher- 
training work in these Southern colleges are 
alumni of Columbia University, University of 
Chicago and George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Quite a few also have done graduate work 
in the schools of education of Harvard, Yale and 
far western and mid-western state universities. 

It is my sincere belief that we are not facing 
any real emergency with regard to buildings, 
equipment or trained staffs of teacher-training 
institutions. In fact, I believe it would be just 
as valid to propose federal grants for the train- 
ing of doctors, lawyers, engineers, journalists, 
dentists, pharmacists and even preachers, as well 


as for teachers. 
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The fact that other pressure groups are im- 
posing on governmental largess is no reason for 
our educational fraternity to do likewise. As 
forward-looking leaders in a great democracy, 
we should let the opposite view prevail. The 
closing of our eyes to the present financial situ- 
ation is disconcerting. The possible bankruptey 
of our fiscal system is imminent. That way lies 
dictatorship. 

A further consideration that strikes me as 
most important is the fact that our educational 
leaders will soon rely on continuous and eternal 
assistance from the Federal Government for all 
prospective advances in the field of education. 
Such dependence will certainly tend to weaken 
the morale, the courage and the vision of leaders 
in higher education. To the credit of the pro- 
ponents of the present bills for “Federal Aid to 
Education” before the House and Senate of the 
Congress, I am glad to note that every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent domination from a 
central federal office. However, there is no as- 
surance that such precautions can be maintained. 
Ever will hang the overshadowing spectre of 
federal control following in the wake of federal 
aid. My calm and reasoned judgment is that 
federal legislation in the realm of higher edu- 
‘ation is unwise and unnecessary. 

Guy E. SNAVELY 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA 


In 1935 the legislature of California changed 
the name of its state teachers colleges to state 
colleges. This was a culmination of many pro- 
gressive steps taken since legislative action in 
1921 authorized the state normal schools of the 
state to increase their offerings from two to four 
years, and under the name of teachers colleges 
to grant degrees and conduct junior colleges by 
contract with local school boards. 

A few of the landmarks in this transition 
period should be noted in order better to under- 
stand the change of four years ago. Nearly all 
the newly authorized colleges were immediately 
organized with junior college divisions. Some 
have abandoned these units, while others still 


have them. All the colleges had to start with 


inverted programs, with professional work in the 
lower division. This necessity came from the 
fact that certification requirements for teachers 
could at that time be met by a two-year course. 
Naturally this unit was taken first. By a sue- 
cession of changes, however, the state doubled 
the requirement of time necessary for teacher 
certification. When this was done there was 10 
longer any reason for inversion of courses. 
These important steps were taken gradually 
through a period of six or seven years. The first 
one ealled for two and a half years, the nex! 
three years and the final one four years of eol- 
lege training as a basis for authorization ‘ 
teach. Curriculum revision in the colleges wel! 
hand in hand with these advancing state stand: 
ards of certification. After the three-year 
quirement was established, inversion of courses 
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rapidly disappeared. Fundamental background 
work found its place in the lower division, and 
professional courses appeared in the upper divi- 
sion. With the approval by the state of a four- 
year period of training for all teachers the last 
reason for any inversion of courses disappeared. 
The transition was complete by 1928. 

At this time the beginning of an important 
new type of work was announced in the form 
of a limited liberal arts program. The limitation 
was in the form of twelve semester-hours in the 
This number of hours was 
Two theories were back of 
this authorization. One was that such a course 
was excellent preparation for graduate work 
leading to teaching in the secondary schools, for 
which a five-year period of training was re- 
quired. And the second was that such a course 
would provide a general education for students 
who were not interested in or who for some 
reason were found to be not well adapted to the 
requirements of the teaching profession. 

The change in name of the institutions in 1935 
legalized current practice and authorized the 
paralleling of four-year teacher-training pro- 
grams by liberal arts offerings in the same insti- 
tution without any requirements in education. 
This type of organization offers a solution to 
some of the problems long recognized in institu- 
tions restricted to teacher training alone. Teach- 
ing is rapidly being recognized as the most im- 
portant of the professions, not only because of 
the number of persons in its active membership, 
but because of the charaeter of its work, embrac- 

as it now does much that was formerly the 
responsibility of the home and the church. It 
ias become so fundamental and so broad that the 
luture development of society depends to an 
ever-increasing extent directly upon it. For 
these reasons it is pointed out that teacher-train- 
ing institutions must be improved in support, 
that they must make good selections of eandi- 
lates for the teaching profession and that they 
‘ust train them in a way directly opposed to the 
dea that “cloistered reading and ratiocination” 


field of edueation. 
soon reduced to six. 


] ’ “a 
vone can properly prepare for a life that must 
v€ active, broad in its interests and associations 


} 


ind full of challenging responsibilities. 

The present organization of the California 
‘tate colleges offers much along these lines. It 
‘4 Well-known faet that liberal arts programs of 
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education are much better supported financially 
than those involving teacher training alone. 
Varied work with a common core of courses and 
easy transfer of credits appeals to the publie, 
and tends to make appropriations of funds easier 
to secure. It can be stated with equal assurance 
that competition and association on equal terms 
with students engaged in other forms of educa- 
tional endeavor, and interested in different ac- 
tivities and goals, furnish a richer opportunity 
for the broad education which the teacher of 
to-morrow will need, than can be secured in any 
institution which is limited to the field of teacher 
training alone. Especially is this true where the 
enrolment in fields leading to teaching is rela- 
tively large and where the opportunities for 
leadership in student organizations are particu- 
larly good for students having teaching as their 
goal. 

Such are the conditions which are found in the 
California state colleges. These institutions 
were founded for teacher-training purposes and 
they are still firmly attached to that objective as 
a major responsibility. There is little likelihood 
of any great change in this respect, primarily 
for the reasons that the need of professional 
training of teachers in the state is sufficient to 
insure a large enrolment in this field in all the 
widely separated state colleges and that there 
are many other higher institutions to which stu- 
dents interested in other fields can go. 

Teacher-training candidates in the state col- 
leges are increasing in number. For this a new 
law is partly responsible. The initial salary for 
any certificated teacher in the state has been 
raised to $1,320. It is usually considerably in 
excess of this amount. This fact alone exerts a 
powerful influence in attracting a superior class 
of young people to the teaching profession. 
Actually many of the most promising students 
who start in these colleges on a liberal arts pro- 
gram change their objective by the time they 
reach the upper division when candidates for 
teacher training are selected and seek admission 
to courses which lead to the teaching profession. 
The similarity of lower division offerings in all 
departments enables them to do this usually 
without material loss on account of the change. 
Practically the same condition obtains for stu- 
dents who complete a junior college course or the 
lower division in a college elsewhere and then 
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transfer to a state college for their upper division 
work. For these reasons and some others the 
state colleges have had a remarkable growth since 
their name was changed and their functions ex- 
panded. For example, in our own college, hav- 
ing an enrolment of 1,350 students, 36 per cent. 
of them have enrolled by transfer from 40 insti- 
tutions. These transfers have increased the num- 
ber of students in the upper division and made 
an important contribution to campus life. With 
some variation in the figures practically the same 
statement would apply to the other state colleges. 

Careful selection of students, variety in objec- 
tives, ease of transfer from one objective to an- 
other and intelligent guidance are indispensable 
essentials in a college, especially where candi- 
dates for the teaching profession are concerned. 
In these respects the California state colleges 
occupy an improved position over that of their 
former organization. Admission of graduates 
from accredited high schools does not constitute 
candidacy for the teaching profession. Accept- 
ance is tentative, no matter what the objective 
may be. Full matriculation is achieved only 
after a successful semester of work has been com- 
pleted, and the determination of final objectives 
comes from information developed within the 
college itself. Departmental preference may be 
indicated by a student at the beginning of any 
semester in the lower division. On the other 
hand, the work of the lower division may be com- 
pleted with no expression of departmental 
choice. In such a case there should be no loss 
in the pursuit of an upper division objective if 
lower division requirements in two minors have 
been fulfilled. 

As has been indicated, selection of candidates 
for teacher training is not made till the upper 
division is reached. Candidacy is then achieved 
only on invitation after a thorough check has 
been made of the student’s entire record. Up to 
this point it is comparatively easy to guide stu- 
dents into other fields. In the institutions having 
junior college divisions many of them are 
directed into courses which terminate on the com- 
pletion of two years of college work. 

Procedures in selection of teacher-training 
candidates and methods of guidance in the state 
colleges are such that there is no oceasion for 
carrying a student through a course leading to 
the teaching profession unless there is a reason- 
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able assurance that he will be successful in jt. 
There is also the same opportunity for helping 
students in the selection of other objectives, 
Due to the fact that departmental lines are 
rather loosely drawn it is easy to make combing- 
tions of upper division work covering a student's 
major area of interest where the work of a single 
department is not satisfactory. This is done by 
crossing as many departmental lines as may be 
necessary for material needed to round out the 
program. In effect such a procedure establishes 
a composite major, and appropriate administra- 
tive arrangements are provided to take care of 
this individualized group selection of upper divi- 
sion work. 

Adaptation of the work in the state colleges to 
meet the needs of students may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Students are given tentative status on 
satisfactory completion of secondary school work 
in accredited institutions. Alternates! may be 
accepted for the usual requirements in languages 
and mathematics. 

(2) After a semester of successful work in 
college students are fully matriculated. 

(3) Preferences for major fields in the upper 
division may be indicated by the student at the 
beginning of any semester in the lower division 

(4) It is possible to complete the entire work 
of the lower division with no expressed choice of 
a major objective in the upper division without 
incurring deficiencies, provided the lower divi- 
sion requirements in two minors are fulfilled. 

(5) Changes in objectives are easily made 
while the student is still in the lower division 
of the college. 

(6) Transfer to other colleges is easily ar- 
ranged. 

(7) Selection of candidates for the teaching 
profession is deferred to the end of lower divi- 
sion work. Review of all records made in col- 
lege as well as additional tests and information 
collected from the faculty is made the basis 0! 
invitation to enter upper division work in this 
field. 

(8) Guidance in other fields is carried on 1 
much the same way. 

(9) Where departmental offerings do not fully 

1 For the desirability of this procedure see diseu* 
sion in the report of the President’s Advisory ‘0™ 


mittee on Education, submitted in February, 1938, 
pp. 97-100. 
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meet the needs of certain students who are not 
preparing to teach, composite programs may be 
made from offerings found in different depart- 
ments. These programs are developed by a 
faculty committee from the departments con- 
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cerned in conference with the student, and are 
designed to cover as completely as possible the 
area of his major interests. 
C. L. PHELPS 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN IN UNIFORM 

We are running up such a score of grievances 
against dictatorships and their methods that 
we are liable to forget that they give a great 
deal of attention to education. Whereas the 
old-fashioned despot was content to leave his 
imprint on monuments and coins, the new- 
fashioned leader yearns to leave his mark on 
moulded minds and inspired youth. Every 
teacher has learnt to know and fear at one time 
or another the feeling of power which comes 
with control over minds. Englishmen are so 
suspicious of such feeling that they are inclined 
to be indiseriminate in their denunciation of 
the totalitarian schools. The immortality of the 
speeches of Fox and the fallacies of the great 
Burke should remind them that revolutions are 
seldom properly understood in their time. Just 
as the Whig of 1792 did not understand the debt 
of the Convention to English ways and thought, 
so the Liberal of to-day overlooks the debt of 
German, Turkish and Italian revolutionaries to 
the traditions and spirit of English education. 
We do not recognize our own embarrassed ad- 
miration of “team-spirit” in the exultant devo- 
tion of the young Blaekshirt; we do not recog- 
| the German leader school and its or- 
ganization our boarding school and its offshoots. 
Yet owing as we do so mueh to the educational 
ideas of eighteenth-eentury France and _ nine- 
teenth-eentury Germany, we might well look 
abroad now and then for a hint. There was a 
Roman maxim that men should “learn from the 
enemy.” We are feeling perhaps more than we 
realize the impaet and challenge of what is 
‘oosely called Faseist experiment. We, too, are 
Worrying about physical fitness, the bad sides 
of urbanism, the desertion of the countryside, 
the overshadowing of the craftsman by the 


black-coat and the inertia which cripples com- 


tunity life. Even the most zealous exponents 
ot preparation for demoeraey and education in 


citizenship have long deserted the pure waters 


of liberalism for stronger drink. The talk is 
now all about community life, community ser- 
vice, group activity. Some of the effects on 
their pupils are already visible. England 
swarms with youth movements of all kinds, im- 
bued with an idealism which post-war genera- 
tions would have scoffed at. Yet neither the 
youth movements nor the teachers of their mem- 
bers seem really to know what they want. There 
is plenty of good will, aspiration and devotion, 
but no real objective on which all can agree. 
For such a state of mind a glimpse of a pur- 
poseful, ruthless and energetic system at work 
may have an astringent effect. It has, there- 
fore, been arranged that the Educational Sup- 
plement shall publish regularly letters from 
special correspondents abroad, surveying the ac- 
tivities and plans of foreign educational sys- 
tems, both democratic and totalitarian. The 
first of these contributions appears this week. 

Our special correspondent points out that 
the Italian school is becoming virtually a con- 
fessional school, giving a training for service 
only, moulding instead of rearing. Little boys 
of ten do not play at soldiers. They are sol- 
diers. Such an exploitation of the enthusiasm 
of children is shocking; but is there no moral 
in it for the liberal? We are witnessing to-day 
the rise of new forms of social life; the com- 
munity, even in England, is becoming some- 
thing more than the old state. No one realizes 
this more clearly than the educationist. How 
much longer then can we hold up before our 
youth vaguely defined liberal ideals as our edu- 
eational objective, when we have already sur- 
rendered so many of them to our new concep- 
tion of the state? The problem is to define the 
creed and basis for a democratic education and 
to examine unflinchingly the presuppositions of 
early Victorian liberalism which still hang about 
our conferences. Laissez-faire is bad, whether 
as policy for the state or doctrine for the soul. 
Dictatorship is worse, whether in the state or 
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in the school, whether in Germany or in Russia. 
Somewhere between the two lies the principle 
for which the British teacher is groping, and a 
vision of which seems to have been seen by the 
advocates of “training for citizenship”—a most 
uninspiring slogan. 

The problem is baffling, as much in the theo- 
retical as in the practical sphere. Catchwords 
will not help, especially where they are political 
eatechwords. There is much talk of educating 
for democracy: but belief in freedom, in gov- 
ernment by talking, in personal liberty are not 
the same thing as belief in democracy. The 
former beliefs may furnish a creed and a cause 
for youth; the latter can not. It makes no ap- 
peal to the emotions of the young. It may be 
that our belief in freedom and representative 
government would be more genuine if, at some 
stage in the education of our youth, they shared 
a common experience of work and discipline, in 
which elass distinctions and regional differences 
would fall away and boys and girls would learn 


to reconcile respect for human personality with 
the claims of the community. It is this reeop- 
ciliation that the truly democratic education 
must seek. It is doubtful whether it will come 
in the classroom or even in the playing field. It 
comes sooner in the camp, the countryside, the 
ship and the workshop. It is in their use of 
such opportunities that the totalitarians have 
something to teach us. The German labor-camp 
and physical training campaign for example 
—both offshoots of pre-Nazi Germany—are 
among the great educational achievements of the 
century. Whether they be Italians or Russians, 
idealists or materialists, these dogmatists know 
what they want, have inspired youth, and have 
given education a prestige which it certainly 
does not enjoy in Whitehall. We need not imi- 
tate them; we may adapt from them, as they 
have adapted from us. Whatever we adapt, we 
shall remember that strength of character is not 
achieved by the enslavement of the mind— 
Educational Supplement of the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 
More than 2,000 representatives of the various 
fields of health education assembled in San Fran- 
cisco from April 2 to 6, 1939, to attend the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, the second meeting of the organization 
since its affiliation as a department of the Na- 

tional Education Association. 

President Frederick W. Cozens, recently ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Applied Arts in 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
presented a noteworthy program built around the 
general theme, “The Spirit of Youth.” 

The platform addresses of the general sessions 
and sectional meetings were liberally supple- 
mented with motion picture presentations of 
techniques in dancing, games, archery, hockey, 
skiing, tennis, badminton and other sports, as 
well as illustrations of corrective exercises and 
orthopedic practice. 

The keynote speech of the convention was 


made by Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose topic was 
“Youth in a Democratic State.” Dr. Williams's 
address was a plea for attention in education to 
the emotional, esthetic, social and physical as 
well as the intellectual traits. Dr. Williams 
claimed that : 

The stress upon economic welfare and the ste 
rility of intellectualism in American education are 
responsible for much of our present distress. Is 
it lack of the intellectual that finds our hospitals 
filled with nervous and mental cases? Is it lack of 
the intellectual that is responsible for the alarming 
increase in psycho-neuroses in contemporary life! 
Is it lack of the intellectual that fills our prisons, 
increases social delinquency in youth and augments 
recidivism? Is it lack of intelligence that pro 
duces disillusionment, not only in age but also in 
youth? 


Professor Jay B. Nash, of New York Univer- 
sity, also expressed alarm at the increase ol 
emotional and intellectual instability in preset 
day society. Calling the world a “civilized mad- 
house” he pointed to the fact that approximately 
the same number of people went into mental 1 
stitutions last year as were graduated from col- 
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lere. Professor Nash does not attribute this 
poll amount of mental ill-health to overwork 
het to “overeating, overdrinking, and undersleep- 
ing”’ Asa relief from the anxiety and worry 
whieh uncertainty of economie position imposes 
upon millions of the population, Dr. Nash advo- 
cated a plan of social security. 

Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of individual guidance in 
the Oakland, Calif., schools, outlined the teach- 
er’s part in the treatment of behavior disorders. 
Lowry Howard, president, Menlo School and 
Junior College, Menlo Park, Calif., described the 
contribution of teachers toward the prevention 
of mental illness. 

The modern dance, at every educational level, 
was illustrated in a department of the dance over 
which Mrs. Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monti- 
cello College, Godfrey, Illinois, presided. Stu- 
dents participating in the demonstrations of the 
dance section, and in an extensive pre-convention 
conference on the dance, were drawn from the 
Oakland and San Francisco schools, and from 
the University of California. 

Health instruetion was one of the principal 
topics of diseussion at the convention. Dr. 
Dorothy B. Nyswander, Astoria, New York, vice- 
president of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Pauline Williamson, director, School Health 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; 
Dr. James Frederick Rogers, consultant in hy- 
giene, United States Office of Education; and 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, were 
among speakers on the organization and opera- 
tion of the school health program. 

Physical education and athletics for men and 
lor women attracted large attendance at the sev- 
eral sessions devoted to that topic. Dr. Forrest 
U. Allen, director of physical education and 
coach at the University of Kansas, discussed the 
contribution of basketball to the program of 
physical edueation, and urged emphasis upon the 
objective of health and body skills as opposed to 
achievements registered principally at the box 
office and on the scoreboard. 

Grover A. Gates, physical education instructor 
at Fresno, Calif., sounded a note of opposition 
to school and collegiate football conducted as 


commercial amusements for a thrill-hungry pub- 
lic. He said: 
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We have a Humane Society. . . . We prohibit 
bull fights . . . yet we continue this . . . physical 
debauchery of our high school and college boys to 
tease into a thrill, for a monetary consideration, 
the jaded nerves of a sporting page public. 


Among a large number of speakers on safety 
edueation were Marion Telford, director, Na- 
tional Safety Council; Willard Greim, director 
of physical education, Denver Schools; and S. L. 
Schafer, manager, Pacifie Coast Branch of the 
American Red Cross. 

The convention program included several see- 
tion meetings on recreation. Dr. James E. 
Rogers, New York City, field secretary of the 
National Reereation Association, described the 
building of an adequate recreation program. 
Other speakers on this subject were George 
Hjelte, Los Angeles Playground and Recreation 
Department, vice-president of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; and‘ C. L. Glenn, supervisor of 
physical education at Los Angeles. G. Ott 
Romney, recreation consultant, Works Progress 
Administration, concerned with organizing and 
improving the services of 41,000 employes in 
recreation projects, in which nearly 25,000,000 
citizens participate, spoke to the delegates on 
“The Challenge of Recreation.” Camping and 
outdoor life were prominent topics, inspired by 
opportunities of the Pacifie states in this type 
of recreation; and the Golden Gate Exposition 
offered a daily temptation to delegates to put the 
principles of recreation into practice. 

One of the high spot programs of the con- 
vention was a demonstration of recreation to 
which the public of the Bay area was invited. 
To the musie of the San Francisco Junior Civie 
Symphony, conducted by Robert Pollak, young 
people from the San Francisco public play- 
grounds presented exercises in the sports and 
the dance. 

Special honor award of the convention was 
made to Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, professor- 
emeritus of hygiene and physical education, 
Stanford University. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Thomas A. Storey, of Stanford. 
Other honors went to William E. Day, Salt Lake 
City, fifty years a member of the association 
and to William A. Stecher, fifty-two years a 
member of the association. A testimonial scroll 
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was presented to Elmer D. Mitchell, University 
of Michigan, by C. H. McCloy, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, on behalf of the organization. 

The association adopted a resolution asking 
that a portion of the $850,000,000 annual ap- 
propriation of the Wagner Health Bill now be- 
fore the United States Senate be made avail- 
able to state departments of education, to land 
grant colleges and to teacher training institu- 
tions enabling them to provide for more ade- 
quate training of those who enter the profes- 
sional fields of physical education, health and 
recreation. The resolution was offered by Jess 
W. Hair, Baton Rouge, state director of phys- 
ical education for Louisiana. 

Much credit for the efficient transaction of 
business and the orderly management of the 
convention program belongs to N. P. Neilson, 
who assumed his duties as executive secretary 
of the organization following the national con- 
vention last April in Atlanta,, Georgia. 

The national convention will be held in April, 
1940, at Chicago; in 1941 at Atlantie City, and 
in 1942 at New Orleans. 

Margaret Bell, M.D., director of physical edu- 
cation for women, University of Michigan, is the 
new president of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, suc- 
ceeding President Cozens, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Other general officers elected are: 

President-elect: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, director of 
health and physical education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y.; Vice-presidents: Health 
education, Miss Ethel Mealey, Portland, Oregon; 
physical education, Miss Laurentine Collins, assis- 
tant supervisor of health education, Detroit Public 
Schools; recreation, E. Dana Caulkins, director of 
Westchester County Recreation Commission, N. Y.; 
Member-at-large on Governing Board: Jess W. 
Hair, director of physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


District presidents elected are: 


Southwest, Catherine Worthingham, Stanford 
University; Northwest, Helen G. Smith, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Wash.; Central, Wil- 
lard Greim, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; 
Midwest, Helen Hazleton, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana; Southern, Anne S. Duggan, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 


California state officers elected are: 
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Grover Gates, president, Fresno, Edison Techni. 
eal High School; Edwin Trethaway, president. 
elect, supervisor of physical education, Los An. 
geles, Calif.; Dr. James Houloose, vice-president 
for health, Long Beach Publie Schools; Louise 
Cobb, vice-president for physical education, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; George Hjelte, 
vice-president for recreation, superintendent of 
recreation, Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary, W. H, 
Orion, State Department of Education, director of 
health and physical education, Sacramento, Calif.; 
treasurer, William Sim, Sacramento Publie Schools, 


physical education. 
BetMont Farry 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


American Psychological Association Yearbook, 
1939. Pp. 122. The Association, Willard C. 
Olson, Secretary, Distributor, University of 
Michigan. $0.50. 

CHAMBERS, M. M. Editor. The Seventh Yearbook 
of School Law, 1939. Pp. viii+ 199. American 
Council on Education, Washington. $1.00. 

DRAFFIN, JASPER O. The Story of Man’s Quest 
for Water. Pp. viii+232. Illustrated. Gar- 
rard Press, Champaign, Illinois. $2.25. 

HEER, CLARENCE. Federal Aid and the Taz Prob- 
lem; Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study No. 4. Pp. ix+101. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. $0.15. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: No. 23, Industrial Price 
Policies; No. 25, Machines and Tomorrow’s 
World; No. 26, How Good Are Our Colleges?; 
No. 28, Our Taxes—and What They Buy; No. 
29, America and the Refugees. Pp. 32, each. 
Silver Burdett. $0.10 each. 

Selected References in Education, 1938; No. 47, 
February, 1939. Reprinted from The School 
Review and The Elementary School Journal. Pp. 
x+221. University of Chicago Press. $0.90. 

SKODAK, MArig. Children in Foster Homes; ‘A 
Study of Mental Development; Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
1939. Pp. 156. 13 figures. The University, 
Iowa City. $1.00. 

Spencer, F. H. A Report on Technical Education 
in Australia and New Zealand. Pp. 160. Car- 
negie Corporation, New York. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 74, Sixth Series, 
December 31, 1938; Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent for Year Ending August 31, 1938. Pp. ix+ 
575. The University, California. 

WADDELL, JAMES F., Lois G. NeMec and MAYBELL 
G. BusH. Our Home. Pp. v+125. Illustrated. 
$0.88. 

WALLACK, WALTER M., GLENN M. KENDALL and 
Howarp L. Briaas. Education within Prison 
Walls. Pp. viii+187. Ilustrated. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $2.25. 

WarD, WINIFRED. Theatre for Children. Pp. xv+t 
335. Illustrated. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

WHITE, WENDELL. The Psychology of Making 
Life Interesting. Pp. xv+215. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN P. 
odism. Pp. ix+131. 
bia University. $1.60. 


Social Adjustment in Meth- 
Teachers College, Colum- 





